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TffE  LIVINGSTONES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  consequences  of  Lady  Daventry's 
accident  detained  her,  as  I  have  already  said, 
for  several  weeks  at  Invercarron ;  but  by 
the  time  she  was  w^ell  enough  to  quit  her 
room,  the  circle  had  diminished  considerably. 
Lady  Livingstone's  anxiety  to  expedite  Grace's 
journey  to  Brighton,  had  even  reconciled 
her  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Francis, 
w^ho  would  not  hear  of  her  travelling  without 
his  attendance  :  but  her  Ladyship  was  much 
annoyed  when  she  heard  one  morning  that 
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John's  leave  was  cancelled,  as  she  had 
reckoned  on  his  remaining  at  home  two 
months  longer,  and  foresaw  with  much 
dread  as  a  sequence  of  his  return  to  town, 
visits  to  Brighton  and  Audley  Court  which 
would  greatly  militate  against  the  success 
of  her  prudential  arrangements.  She  opened 
her  mind  on  the  subject  to  Magdalen — but 
Magdalen,  greatly  to  her  astonishment,  did 
not  enter  into  her  views. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  she,  "  that  there 
is  the  danger  you  apprehend,  of  their  meet- 
ing— or  even  if  they  do  meet." 

"  My  dear  Magdalen,  I  am  surprised  at 
your  blindness  on  that  subject,  it  is  plain 
to  anybody  that  there  is  an  attachment 
between  them, — and  how  can  they  marry  ? 
If  it  had  been  George,  it  might  have  been 
possible,  for  he  will  be  better  off  some  day. 
But  I  am  convinced  now  that  George  never 
thought  of   Grace.     I   have   observed  lately 
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in  speaking  of  her  that  he  does  not  admire 
her  nearly  so  much  as  he  did.  I  wish 
you  or  Francis  co\Ad  persuade  John  to  get 
his  leave  renewed  and  stay  at  home." 

"  But  I  do  not  suppose  his  leave  could 
be  renewed,  and  I  am  sure  he  must  find 
it  necessary  to  go,  or  he  would  not  do 
so  ;  you  know  how  fond  he  is  of  home." 

"  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  his 
going  this  year  so  much  earlier  than  usual  ? 
Mark  my  words,  he  will  be  going  to  Brighton 
to  see  Grace,  before  he  has  been  a  week 
in  town.  I  wish  now  that  we  had  kept 
Grace  here,  for  I  see  there  was  no  danger, 
as  far  as  George  is  concerned  ;  and  I 
wish,  my  dear,  you  had  consulted  me  before 
writing  to  Lady  Carysford,  she  will  be  asking 
her  to  Audley  Court,  and  you  know  John 
always  goes  there  for  Christmas  when  he 
is  not  at  home.  Could  you  not  write  again 
and  put  Lady  Carysford  upon  her  guard." 
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"  I  think  you  may  safely  trust  to  Lady 
Carysford's  penetration  and  discretion.  It 
would  scarcely  be  delicate  towards  Grace  to 
give  any  hints." 

'*  My  dear  Magdalen,  is  it  not  for  Grace's 
sake,  quite  as  much  as  John's,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  their  attachment  ?" 

"  But  I  assure  you  I  think  you  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
I  have  watched  them  narrowly." 

"  And  I  assure  you  I  am  not  mistaken. 
I  am  not  suspicious  of  these  things,  but 
when  a  thing  is  clear  as  day  I  can't  help 
seeing  it ;  and  if  ever  I  saw  two  people 
in  love,  it  was  John  and  Grace  before  she 
left  this — and  John  has  not  been  the  least 
like  himself  since  he  has  been  at  home  this 
time." 

Magdalen  said  no  more,  she  saw  her 
mother-in-law  did  not  like  to  have  her 
penetration    called    in    question,   and   it  was 
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no  use  arguing  a  point  which  could  not, 
for  cogent  reasons,  be  explained. 

So  Lady  Livingstone  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field. 

Her  Ladyship  had  not  been  of  the  riding 
party  to  Ben-ard. 

After  a  pause  Lady  Livingstone  resumed  : 

"  I  have  asked  Adela  Ferrars  to  stay  the 
winter  with  us.  She  is  a  pleasant  creature, 
and  it  would  be  so  dull  for  Katherine  to 
be  alone  all  winter.  I  shall  be  but  poor 
company  for  her  when  you  and  Francis  are 
gone,  and  George  will  not  always  be  at 
home." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Magdalen,  tenderly,  "  that 
you  and  Katherine  would  go  from  home 
for  a  month  or  two  when  we  leave  you. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  staying 
here  through  the  winter  ;  you  never  think  of 
yourself" 

"Oh,    my   dear,    I   am  better  at   home, 
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where   I   can  be   alone   as   much   as  I  like. 

1  am  not  fit  for  society,  and  visiting  after 
going  through  such  a  trial  as  parting  with 
Francis  and  you  will  be — " 

'*  Not  for  general  society,  but  indeed  I 
think  it  would  be  good  for  you  to  be  with 
some  of  your  old  friends,  and  still  more 
that  you  should  go  away  from  home  for 
awhile.  Could  you  not  offer  a  visit  to 
Audley  Court  in  January,  and  spend  the 
spring  in  England?  I  do  wish  you  would 
think  of  this,  it  would  make  us  so  much 
less  unhappy  in  leaving  you.  I  know  by 
experience  how  good  it  is  to  change  the 
scene  in  such  a  case." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  may  perhaps  think 
of  it  some  time  hence,  but  not  at  present. — 
Must  you  go  on  the  8th  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  fear  we  must,  it  is  foolish 
to  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  we  shall  have 
little  enough  time  for  aU  we  have  to  do." 
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John  departed,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards 
Lady  Daventry  went,  and  in  ten  days  more 
Francis  and  Magdalen  were  gone  also.  That 
was  a  melancholy  day,  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  chronicle. 

Poor  Lady  Livingstone  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room.  Katherine  roamed  restlessly 
about  all  day  and  took  long  walks,  but 
found  pleasure  in  nothing.  George  looked 
very  melancholy,  and  Miss  Ferrars  not  being 
so  indefatigable  a  walker  as  dearest  Kathe- 
rine, judiciously  addressed  her  powers  of  con- 
solation to  the  only  one  of  the  family  on 
whom  she  could  bring  them  to  bear.  I 
have  not  yet  done  justice  to  Miss  Ferrars. 
In  addition  to  the  personal  charms  set  forth 
in  a  previous  chapter,  she  had  accomplish- 
ments not  a  few.  She  played  the  harp 
brilliantly,  and  sang  with  much  science ; 
and  although  she  did  not  profess  the  piano- 
forte, she  was  always  ready  with  the  newest 
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polkas  and  gallops — when  an  extempore 
hop  was  proposed,  which  was  the  more 
good-natured  of  her,  as  she  danced  beauti- 
fully, and  was  fond  of  it.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  obliging  persons  possible ;  always 
ready  to  do  what  was  most  agi-eeable  and 
always  pleasant  company,  ha^dng  the  desirable 
bump  of  adaptativeness  strongly  developed. 
She  excelled  in  every  species  of  needle-work, 
was  well  read,  or  seemed  so,  and  had  an 
extensive  correspondence,  which  kept  her  au 
courant  of  the  fashionable  intelligence  of  the 
day. 

I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  that 
country-house  which  secured  Adela  Ferrars 
as  its  inmate  for  a  long  winter,  was  a  fortu- 
nate country-house. 

In  fact  she  was  much  in  request,  as  the 
extracts  she  had  from  various  letters  testified, 
everywhere  except  at  home  where  poor  thing, 
she    was    not    happy,    for    she    had    a  step- 
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mother,  who,  it  woiild  seem  realized  the  popular 
conception ;  and  a  tribe  of  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  engrossed  the  affections  of 
her  father,  or  at  least  were  jealous  of  any 
demonstrations  on  his  part  towards  his  elder 
bom  ;  so  that  she  felt  it  was  best  for  his 
happiness,  she  said,  to  tear  herself  away  from 
him. 

No  where,  she  said,  not  even  wdth  dear 
Julia  Stanhope,  who  was  quite  as  her  own 
sister,  was  she  happier  or  more  at  home 
than  at  Invercarron ;  so  it  was  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  she  accepted  Lady  Living- 
stone's invitation  to  spend  the  winter  with 
her  and  Katherine,  and  hastened  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  four  other  intimate 
friends,  who  filled  the  post-office  with  their 
lamentations.  I  forgot  to  mention  her  age, 
which  was — but  no — that  is  a  subject  on 
which  vshe  had  become  reserved ;  and  there 
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are  limits  to  the  betrayal  of  confidence,  even 
by  an  author. 

We  will  guess  her  at — say  nine  and  twenty. 
She  did  not  look  so  much. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Mrs.  Onslow  was  the  widow  of  a  church 
dignitary  whose  death,  several  years  before 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  had  left  her 
disconsolate,  but  comfortably  provided  for. 
Time  had  soothed  her  grief,  without  diminish- 
ing her  income,  and  her  inclination  as  well 
as  her  means  now  permitted  her  to  indulge 
in  that  intercourse  with  society,  which  a 
kindly  and  genial  nature  fitted  her  peculiarly 
to  enjoy.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  original 
genius,  nor  of  profound  erudition,  but 
she  abounded  in  that  charity  which  thinketh 
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no  evil  and  believeth  all  things.  Though 
she  had  never  been  blessed  with  children, 
she  had  a  motherly  heart,  she  loved  young 
people,  and  delighted  in  nothing  so  much 
as  promoting  their  happiness.  An  ancient 
friendship  had  subsisted  between  Grace's 
father  and  the  late  Dean  ;  in  former  years 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Onslow  had  been  frequent 
visitors  at  Glenruth,  and  had  the  good  lady 
been  in  England  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Glenruth's  death,  his  daughter  might  not 
have  been  so  long  to  seek  for  a  kindly 
home. 

But  Mrs.  Onslow  had  gone  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  young  relative 
whose  health  required  a  milder  climate 
than  her  parents'  circumstances  enabled 
them  to  attain  to ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  previous  summer  that  she  had  brought 
her  charge  home.  Vei-y  soon  after  her 
return     she     had     written    a    kind    letter, 
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containing  an  urgent  invitation  to  visit 
her,  which  for  reasons  known  to  my  dear 
reader,  it  was  decided  should  be  accepted. 

Behold  Grace  therefore  in  a  new  scene, 
the  handsomely  furnished  drawing-room 
of  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Brighton.  In 
spite  of  Mrs.  Onslow's  kind  welcome,  and 
all  the  brightness  and  gaiety  which 
surrounded  her,  her  heart  sunk  within  her 
as  she  bade  farewell  to  the  kind  cousin 
Francis,  who,  true  to  himself,  had  declined 
to  lose  sight  of  her,  until  he  had  safely 
deposited  her  in  Mrs.  Onslow's  care. 

The  unvarying  thoughtful  kindness  of 
Francis  and  Magdalen,  had  won  Grace's 
warmest  affection,  and  they  loved  her  as 
a  sister.  It  was  parting  with  them,  with 
but  distant  prospect  of  meeting  again,  which 
had  made  her  so  reluctant  to  leave  Inver- 
carron — reluctance  which  Lady  Livingstone 
sagaciously     attributed     to    the     attractions 
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of  John  or  George,  or  both ;  and  her 
Ladyship  believing  the  horse  to  be  stolen, 
locked  the  stable  door,  and  felt  that  she 
had  done  her  duty.  But  I  am  wandering 
from  Brunswick  Square. 

Grace  stood  for  some  minutes  at  the 
window,  watching  Francis  as  far  as  she 
could  see  him,  and  trying  to  swallow  down 
the  lump  in  her  throat,  and  scarcely  hearing 
the  mild  murmur  of  Mrs.  Onslow's  voice, 
which  had  been  sounding  in  her  ears, 
without  intermission ; — at  length  recollecting 
herself,  she  turned  to  apologize,  but  Mrs. 
Onslow  thought  that  quite  unnecessary. 

"  I  dare  say,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  you  are 
sorry  to  leave  your  friends  in  Scotland, 
and  such  a  fine  soldier-like  man  as  Colonel 
Livingstone  is  ;  and  such  a  long  journey, 
poor  dear  man !  He  reminds  me  of  a 
nephew  of  the  dear  Dean's,  who  went  to 
India,   and    he    was    in    the    army   too,  and 
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commands  a  troop  of  native  infantry,  or 
a  company  of  horse  artillery,  I  forget  which, 
and  he  is  married  too.  What  a  sweet  person 
Mrs.  Francis  Livingstone  is,  and  such 
handsome  boys ;  are  there  any  little  girls  ?" 

"One  little  girl,"  replied  Grace.  "A 
dear  little  thing  of  three  years  old." 

"  Well,  that  is  curious !  Mrs.  Alfred 
Onslow  has  two  girls  and  one  boy — no, 
three  girls  by  the  bye,  I  had  forgotten  ; 
there  was  another  by  the  last  mail.  Has 
Mrs.  Livingstone  any  more  boys  than  the 
two  I  saw." 

"  Only  two,— Hugh  and  Sholto." 

"  Ah !  well,  but  I  dare  say  there  will 
be  another  some  day,"  said  Mrs.  Onslow 
with  many  significant  nods  and  winks, 
"  What  family  have  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
lady  ?"  continued  she. 

"  They  have  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  eldest  boy  is  at  Eton,   and  the  second 
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in  his  father's  ship ;  the  others  are  with 
young  Lady  Livingstone  at  Malta.  I  have 
not  made  acquaintance  with  any  of  those 
cousins  yet,  excepting  Hugh,  who  is  a 
very  fine  boy.  I  hope  they  will  all  come 
home  next  year,  if  Lady  Livingstone's 
health  wiU  permit." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,  health  is  a  great  blessing, 
as  the  dear  Dean  used  often  to  say,  when 
he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout.  Many  people 
consider  gout  a  sign  of  a  good  constitution, 
but,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  is  a  very  painful 
complaint ;  not  that  I  ever  had  it  myself 
though  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it.  I  have 
always  had  good  health  myself,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  though  the  dear  Dean  was 
so  often  laid  up,  and  he  was  not  a  great 
eater  either.  My  dear  you  must  have 
luncheon,  you  have  tasted  nothing  since 
breakfast,  I  am  sure,  and  it  is  almost 
one  o'clock,  I  declare  !" 
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In  spite  of  Grace's  assurance  that  she 
was  not  hungry,  her  hostess  rung  the 
beU. 

"  Thomas,  bring  up  luncheon  imme- 
diately." 

As  luncheon  was  not  announced,  Mrs. 
Onslow  rang  the  bell  again.  This  time 
the  summons  was  answered  by  the  butler, 
a  respectable,  but  sour-looking  individual. 

"  Oh !  Pettigrew,"  said  his  mistress  in 
a  timid  tone,  "  I  wished  to  have  luncheon 
as  soon  as — convenient,  Miss  Livingstone 
you  know." 

Pettigrew  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"Luncheon  will  be  on  the  table  at  half- 
past  one,  Ma'am.  It  is  ten  minutes  past 
one  now,  Ma'am." 

"  Yes,  but  if  we  could  have  it  a  little 
sooner,  Pettigrew,  if  you  please." 

"  I  will  see.  Ma'am." 

And  as  the  French  clock  on  the  mantle- 
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piece  chimed  the  half-hour,  Pettigrew  re- 
appeared. 

"  Luncheon  is  on  the  table,  Ma'am." 

It  would  have  been  a  dangerous  precedent 
no  doubt  to  have  given  his  mistress  her 
own  way;  a  weakening  of  his  authority 
in  the  eyes  of  the  strange  young  lady. 

"  I  must  introduce  my  niece  Miss  Gibbs. 
Gwenny  dear,  Miss  Livingstone." 

Miss  Gwendolen  Gibbs  was  one  of  the 
numerous  young  ladies,  with  whom  it  was 
Mrs.  Onslow's  pleasure  to  surround  herself — 
generally  she  had  three  or  four,  of  the 
plainest  description,  selected  partly  on  that 
account  indeed,  with  the  benevolent  in- 
tention of  "  giving  the  dear  girl  a  chance 
of  settling  herself,"  as  Mrs.  Onslow  expressed 
it.  Passive  match-making  was  one  of 
the  good  lady's  favourite  speculations.  She 
was  too  simple  and  single-minded  to  addict 
herself  actively   to   the  pursuit ;  but  nothing 
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made  her  so  happy  as  when  one  of  her 
nieces — as  she  called  all  her  protegees 
— achieved  matrimony  under  her  auspices. 

Miss  Gwendolen  Gibbs  had  disappointed 
her  hitherto  in  this  respect,  though  T  do 
not  know  that  a  less  sanguine  person  would 
have  built  hopes  on  that  young  lady's  per- 
sonal appearance.  She  was  remarkably 
ordinary — I  was  going  to  say,  but  that  word 
hardly  expresses  the  character  or  degree  of  her 
ugliness^  the  word  will  out,  uncourteous  as 
it  may  be. 

She  was  more  than  plain.  There  was 
such  an  entire  absence  of  beauty  in  her  face, 
or  any  individual  feature,  and  it  was  so 
drawn  and  puckered  up,  and  so  oddly-shaped 
and  coloured. 

She  was  not  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  At 
least,  not  to  those  of  other  people.  I  rather 
think  she  was  perfectly  well  pleased  with 
her     own     appearance,    to    judge     by     her 
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manner  and  dress,  which  was  always  some- 
thing very  airy  and  youthful,  "  picturesque" 
to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  her  own, 
and  I  suspect  she  valued  herself  especially  on 
a  lion-like  mane  of  greenish,  tawny  ringlets, 
which  floated  on  her  shoulders,  and  were 
frequently  flung  back  with  infantine  grace. 
But  she  was  very  good-natured,  and  truly 
attached  to  Mrs.  Onslow,  and  was  full  of 
admiration  of  Grace  Livingstone. 

"  You  would  hke  to  take  a  drive,  my 
dear.  I  always  drive  after  luncheon ;  it 
is  better  to  go  early,  for  it  gets  cold  at  this 
season  after  sunset.  Pettigrew,  the  carriage 
at  a  quarter  past  two." 

"  The  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  at 
twenty  minutes  past  two,  Ma'am." 

It  was  the  principle  of  the  thing  Pettigrew 
contended  for. 

"  I  hope  you  have  plenty  of  wraps,  my 
dear,"   said  Mrs.   Onslow,  when  Grace  came 
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down,  equipped  for  the  carriage.  "  T  always 
make  Gwenny,  her  name  isGwendolin  Florence, 
but  I  am  accustomed  to  call  her  Gwenny — I 
always  make  her  wrap  up  well ;  young  people 
are  so  apt  to  catch  cold  at  this  season." 

Grace  assured  Mrs.  Onslow  that  she  was 
not  liable  to  take  cold. 

"  Ah !  but  then,  my  dear,  coming  from 
Scotland,  which  is  such  a  different  climate 
from  this.  I  know,  when  I  came  from  Italy, 
I  was  constantly  catching  cold,  though  I  am 
not  at  all  liable  to  it." 

Grace     ventured    to     suggest,     that    the 

transition    from    A shire    to    Brighton 

might  not  be  so  trying  as  from  Rome. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  to  be  sure,  Scotland  is  colder, 
I  dare  say — not  but  what  I  have  felt  it  very 
cold  in  Italy  sometimes ;  and  I  remember 
paying  a  visit  to  your  poor  dear  papa  and 
mamma,   one  winter,  and  being  quite   warm 
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and  comfortable.      The  dear  Dean  remarked 
how  extraordinary  it  was." 

The  good  lady  seemed  fearful  that  Grace's 
feelings  might  be  hurt  by  invidious  com- 
parison between  the  climates  of  Italy  and 
Scotland,  and  hastened  to  compliment  the 
latter. 

'*  What  a  number  of  lady  riders  !"  observed 
Grace,  as  successive  squadrons  of  the  fair 
equestrians  who  enliven  the  King's  Road 
passed  and  repassed  the  carriage.  "Do  you 
ride,  Miss  Gibbs  ?"  said  she,  with  a  view  of 
beginning  a  conversation  with  her  vis-a-vis. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Miss  Livingstone,  don't 
put  that  into  Gwenny's  head.  I  hope  you 
don't  ride  yourself,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Onslow, 
in  a  more  excited  tone  than  Grace  had  yet 
heard.  "The  dear  Dean  thought  it  so 
unsafe  for  ladies,  and  so  unfeminine ;  he 
never  would  allow  me  to  ride ;  and  there  w^as 
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poor  Sii'  George  Lumley,  the  other  day,  just 
riding  up  to  speak  to  a  lady,  when  he  was 
thrown  and  broke  his  leg.  I  hope  you 
won't  think  of  it,  my  dear.  Sir  George's 
father  was  a  cousin  of  the  Dean's  ;"  upon 
which  Mrs.  Onslow  launched  into  Sir  Georo-e 
Lumley's  genealogy,  which  would  not  interest 
you,  dear  reader ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
^survived  the  fracture  of  his  leg,  and  has 
since  been  seen  to  speak  to  ladies  on  horse- 
back, which  Mrs.  Onslow  doubtless  considers 
a  tempting  of  Providence. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  riding,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Onslow,  returning  to  the 
charge. 

"  Indeed,  I  had  no  thoughts  of  it,"  said 
Grace.  "  I  have  been  accustomed  to  ride  a 
great  deal  in  the  country,  and  never  met  with 
an  accident ;  but  here,  I  dare  say,  there 
would  be  much  more  risk,  and  I  am  sure 
less  pleasure." 
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"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  hungry,  my 
dear,"  said  the  benevolent  hostess,  as  they 
re-entered  the  house.  "  You  ate  no  luncheon, 
and  exercise  generally  gives  yo\mg  people  an 
appetite.  Pettigrew,  I  should  like  to  have 
dinner  at  half-past  six,  if  you  please." 

"  Dinner  was  ordered  at  a  quarter  before 
seven,"    rephed    the    inexorable    Pettigrew, 
quelling  his   mistress's  third  attempt  at  in-* 
dependence. 

The  evening  passed  very  pleasantly.  Mrs. 
Onslow  had  many  questions  to  put,  and  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  reminiscence  and 
suggestion  to  venture  upon  every  topic  that 
was  started.  What  law  governed  the  asso- 
ciation of  her  ideas,  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain ;  to  most  people  her  remarks  were 
apt  to  appear  irrelevant,  but  no  doubt  there 
was  a  chain,  though  its  links  were  hidden. 

Miss  Gibbs  played  with    great   execution 
and   considerable   taste.       Grace,    who   was 
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more  alive  to  excellencies  than  to  defects, 
forgot  how  red  the  hands  were  which 
threaded  Mendelsohn's  mazy  melodies  with 
so  clear  and  light  a  touch ;  and  when  Miss 
Gibbs  accompanied  her  to  the  pretty,  cheerful 
bed-room  prepared  for  her,  and  lingered  to 
light  her  candle  and  say  a  few  words  of 
kindness,  Grace  felt  quite  as  if  they  were  old 
acquaintances. 

''I  do  so  hope  you  will  like  Brighton, 
Miss  Livingstone ;  and  dear  aunt  Onslow, 
I  am  sure  you  will  love  her,  she  is  so 
kind." 

To  which  Grace  heartily  assented. 

"  And  do  you  think  aunt  Onslow  is  stout  ? 
Some  people  call  her  fat,  but  for  my  part, 
I  am  so  fond  of  dear  aunt  Onslow,  I  carCt 
think  she  is  stout." 

Grace  was  constrained  to  admit  that  Mrs 
Onslow  was  stout,  (the  good  lady  weighed 
fifteen    stone)    but    added :     "  Mrs.   Onslow 
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appears  to  be  so  active,  I  do  not  think  you 
need  be  distressed  at  her  stoutness." 

Miss  Gibbs  was  a  little  disappointed. 

*'  Ah !  Miss  Livingstone,  when  you  have 
known  aunt  Onslow  as  long  as  I  have,  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  think  her  very  stout. 
Good-night  !  I  hope  you  will  like  your 
bed." 

Grace  lay  awake  a  long  time.  Her 
thoughts  were  too  busy  for  sleep  to  visit  her 
quickly,  tired  though  she  was.  Another 
change  of  home !  should  she  ever  have  a 
home  of  her  own  again  ?  For  she  knew  her 
return  to  Invercarron  was  uncertain.  Various 
circumstances,  besides  those  with  which  my 
readers  are  acquainted,  might  occur  to  prevent 
it ;  and  sorry  as  she  had  been  to  leave  those 
she  loved  so  truly,  yet  she  felt  it  would  have 
been  irksome  to  remain  under  the  same  roof 
with  poor  George  Livingstone,  after  certain 
passages  which  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
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sary  to  detail.  Was  Brighton,  then,  to  be 
her  home?  She  knew  enough  of  Mrs. 
Onslow  to  feel  assured  that  she  might  remain 
with  her  as  long  as  she  liked.  There  were 
no  agreeable  and  susceptible  young  men  here 
to  endanger  her  peace  and  their  own  ;  but 
Brighton  was  not  the  home  she  pictured  to 
herself  Where  was  that  home  ?  It  did 
not  seem  to  matter  so  much  where,  since  it 
could  not  be  at  Glenruth,  as  with  whom. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  Grace's  wandering 
thoughts.  I  believe  they  often  went  far 
afield,  and  I  have  no  right  to  lead  you, 
sensible  reader,  who  doubtless  are  disposed 
to  rational  slumbers,  on  a  wild  goose  chase 
after  a  girl's  fancies.  Sleep  came  at  last  to 
her,  too  ;  and  in  fair  but  troubled  dreams  she 
forgot  for  a  while  the  realities  of  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  intercept  the  post- 
bag  sometimes. 

"  My  dearest  Lady  Carysford, 
"  It  grieves  me  to  think  we  must  probably 
leave  England  without  seeing  you — for  our 
departure  is  hastened,  and  I  hardly  know 
how  we  shall  get  through  the  needful  pre- 
parations. Francis  wiU,  if  possible,  run 
down  to  Audley  Court ;  but  I  know  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  ask  you  to  come  up  to  town,    for  the 
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painfiil  satisfaction  of  saying  good-bye.  Yet 
I  would  give  much  to  have  one  evening's 
talk  \^dth  you — there  are  so  many  things  one 
cannot  write. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  interest  you  in  our 
dear  young  cousin  Grace  Livingstone,  or 
rather  that  she  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  herself,  as  I  am  sure  she  would 
speedily,  were  you  to  meet.  She  can  never 
want  for  friends  when  she  is  known — but 
her  position  is  a  very  isolated  one,  and  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  difficult  for  Lady 
Livingstone  to  make  this  as  entirely  her  home, 
as  I  know  she  wished  it  might  be.  Grace  is 
just  now  visiting  Mrs.  Onslow,  at  Brighton, 
where  she  meets  with  the  utmost  kindness ; 
but  not  much  congeniality  —  as  you,  who 
know  that  good  lady,  will  probably  un- 
derstand. 

"  If  you  should  be  in  Brighton  any  time 
this  winter,  you  will  perhaps  call   some  day 
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and  judge  for  yourself  if  I  have  exaggerated 
her  beauty. 

"  We  leave  this  within  a  fortnight ;  I 
think  I  shall  feel  it  almost  a  relief  to  be  gone. 

The  sad,  sad  parting  over. 

#  #  #  #  ^  # 

"  Yours,  dearest  Lady  Carysford,  ever  most 
affectionately, 

"  Magdalen  E.  Livingstone." 

"  Circumstances,  hm !  I  suppose  certain 
young  gentlemen  have  been  losing  their 
hearts  to  the  fair  cousin.  I  expected  as 
much.  Did  my  Lady,  I  wonder  ?  Poor  Mag- 
dalen, I  must  see  her  some  how." 

Thus  soliloquised  Lady  Carysford  over  the 
letter  which  I  have  laid  before  my  courteous 
readers.  Lady  Carysford  was  an  old  and 
very  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Livingstone's, 
and  as  such,  but  still  more  on  her  own  ac- 
count, must  be  duly  introduced  to  you.     She 
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was  a  very  uncommon  character,  uniting 
strength  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart  in 
a  rare  degree.  Her  large  and  candid  mind, 
her  strong  and  clear  intellect,  less  warped  by 
prejudice  than  a  woman's  often  is,  enabled 
her  to  judge  calmly  and  fairly  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  to  aUow — where  she  could  not 
agree.  A  very  clear-sighted  observer  of 
character,  and  fond  of  that  most  interesting 
study ;  she  seldom  passed  a  severe  judgment 
on  any  one,  for  her  sympathies  were  bound- 
less, and  she  could  make  large  allowance  for 
failings  and  prejudices  which  she  did  not 
share.  This  it  was  which  made  her  friend- 
ship so  precious  to  those  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed.  She  could  feel  for  all,  sympa- 
thize with  all,  and  advise  without  dictating ; 
none  who  gained  her  affection  ever  ex- 
perienced a  shadow  of  change  in  its  manifes- 
tation, and  none  who  sought  her  advice  ever 
repented  following  it.     If  her  vivid  appre- 
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elation  of  talent,  and  quick  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  led  her,  as  some  thought,  to  value 
those  gifts  too  highly ;  yet  it  might  be 
pardoned  in  one  who  had  kindness  for  all — 
and  could  love  those  who  owned  no  such 
charm,  and  from  whom  moreover  she  might 
differ  widely.  She  had  been  long  a  widow, 
and  had  never  been  a  mother ;  but  taking 
much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  intelligent 
young  people,  she,  like  Mrs.  Onslow,  fre- 
quently chose  a  companion  from  among  the 
children  of  her  friends,  though  her  benevolence 
was  not  quite  so  indiscriminate  as  that  good 
lady's. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Magdalen  was 
right,  in  surmising  that  Grace's  mind  had 
little  in  common  with  those  of  her  present 
companions.  Mrs.  Onslow  was  kind — most 
kind — but  beyond  the  most  ordinary  matters 
of  every-day  life,  her  ideas  did  not  extend, 
and  thinking  was  a  process  quite  foreign  to 
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her  nature ;  she  never  got  beyond  "  wonder- 
ing ;"  she  had  mild  and  benevolent  instincts, 
and  never  imagined,  far  less  ever  did  an 
injury  to  mortal ;  but  as  a  companion,  she 
was  dull. 

To  poor  Grace,  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  intercourse  with  a  fine  and  cultivated  in- 
tellect, even  at  Ashby,  to  companionship, 
with  the  sound  and  clear  understanding  of  Miss 
Hyndford,  and  latterly,  to  the  original  and  in- 
telligent minds  of  her  cousins  at  Invercarron, 
her  present  life  was  a  very  vapid  one ;  but  she 
had  resources  within  herself,  and  above  all, 
that  disposition  which  seeks  good  in  every- 
thing ;  and  who  ever  honestly  and  earnestly 
sought  that  without  finding  it.  When  her 
path  no  longer  led  through  majestic  moun- 
tains or  fair  valleys,  she  gathered  the  w^ay- 
side  flowers,  and  when  these  were  denied  her, 
she  lifted  her  eye  to  the  heaven  which  is 
over  all. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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Except  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
health  or  gaiety,  Brighton  offers  few  attrac- 
tions. It  has  no  scenery,  no  tradition, 
nothing  to  commend  it  to  the  eye  of  the 
painter,  or  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

I  may  be  reminded  of  the  sea ;  but  even 
the  sea  at  Brighton  wears  its  least  interesting 
aspect.  There  are  no  ships,  no  sands ; 
nothing  but  uncomfortable  shingle  and 
clumsy  fishing-boats. 

I  marvel  not  that  Brighton  found  little 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign 
Lady,  despite  all  that  former  royalty  did  for 
it.  The  heart  that  can  delight  itself  in  the 
pine  forests  and  clear  waters  of  the  Highland 
hills,  is  not  likely  to  find  many  charms  in 
the  Chain  Pier,  or  pleasure  in  the  Pavilion. 

Before  she  had  been  two  months  at 
Brighton,  Grace  had  more  than  once  ex- 
perienced that  home  sickness  which  haunts 
the  exile. 
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While  she  dwelt  at  Invercarr{  n,  though 
the  home  of  her  youth  was  unforgotten,  she 
was  among  scenes  fair  enough  to  minister  to 
her  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  among  friends 
who  shared  that  sense,  and  whose  com- 
panionship was  delightful;  also,  she  had 
manifold  occupations  which  took  her  out  of 
herself — but  here  it  was  otherwise.  While 
her  fingers  were  busy  with  her  pencil  or  her 
needle,  how  far  away  were  her  thoughts; 
sometimes  gathering  mournfully  around  the 
memories  of  her  home,  recalling  every  joy  and 
sorrow  of  her  past  life ;  its  blithe  childliood, 
its  happy  youth,  so  soon  overcast ;  the  deep 
but  troubled  joy  that  had  arisen  in  the  midst 
of  grief,  w-as  it  ever  to  be  renewed :  she 
thought  of  these  things  more  than  was  good 
for  her,  though  not  without  many  a  struggle 
and  much  self-reproach. 

And  all  this  time  she  had  heard  nothing 
of  Edward  Armytage,  nothing  direct  that  is 

D   2 
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to  say  ;  occasionally  she  heard  him  mentioned 
by  John  Livingstone,  and  always  in  terms  of 
praise — and  once  or  twice  she  had  seen  his 
name  mentioned  in  the  Indian  intelligence, 
as  being  employed  on  some  mission  or  other. 
Once,  she  trembled  and  turned  sick  at  heart 
as  she  read  that  fears  were  entertained  for  his 
safety,  as  he  had  not  been  heard  of  for  some 
time,  and  rumours  were  afloat  of  some 
British  officers  having  been  murdered  by  the 
wild  marauders  of  Beloochistan.  This  it 
was  which  had  given  her  sweet  face  that 
troubled  expression,  which  I,  with  a  sagacity 
not  inferior  to  Lady  Livingtone's,  interpreted 
as  a  love  afl^air  with  cousin  John.  Before 
she  left  Invercarron,  however,  she  knew  that 
he  had  rejoined  the  Governor-Generars  staff, 
and  was  safe. 

Once  he  had  written  to  her,  after  he  heard 
of  Lord  Glenruth's  death,  such  a  letter  as  a 
brother  might  have  written,  and  as  any  one 
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might  have  read,  without  a  suspicion  that  he 
loved  her  otherwise  than  as  a  dear  sister. 
If  she  should  ever  be  in  need  of  any  service 
he  could  render,  or  if  any  change  took  place 
in  her  circumstances  he  begged  her  to  let 
him  know.  After  she  answered  that  letter, 
he  wrote  no  more.  Perhaps  he  could  not 
trust  himself,  or  perhaps  rather,  he  feared  to 
involve  her  in  a  correspondence,  and  thus 
keep  alive  a  feeUng  which  otherwise  might 
fade.  For  he  knew  now  that  she  had  loved 
him,  that  parting  look  could  not  be  doubted ; 
but  he  did  not  know  how  much ;  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  that  her  affection  could  have 
taken  as  deep  root  as  his  own.  There  had 
not  been  time — he  thought,  she  might  see 
another  worthier  of  her  heart  and  happier 
than  he  in  being  free  to  seek  it,  and  he  was 
determined  that  she  should  be  untrammelled 
by  the  shadow  of  any  engagement. 

It  was  very  noble  of  him,  and  it  was  not 
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his  fault  that  all  this  self-denial  on  his  part . 
was  no  avail. 

At  one  time  he  had  reason  to  think  his 
plan  was  successful.  He  got  a  letter  from 
his  friend  Lord  Beaumaris,  very  incoherent, 
full  of  rapturous  praises  of  Grace,  and  con- 
juring him  to  give  him  his  authority  for 
contradicting  the  malicious  report  of  Lord 
Glenruth's  insanity,  emanating  from  Lady 
Markham,  adding  that  although  the  writer 
believed  not  a  word  of  it,  he  had  promised 
his  mother  to  await  Edward's  answer 
before  asking  Grace  to  become  his  wife. 

Poor  Edward  !  it  was  with  a  trembling 
hand  he  broke  the  seal  of  his  friend's  next 
letter ;  was  he  glad  or  sorr\^  when  he  found 
that  poor  Lord  Beaumaris  was  in  the  depths 
of  disappointment  ?  I  think  that  is  hardly  a 
fair  question. 

As  it  w^as,  he  commiserated  Lord  Beau- 
maris very  much,    was  full  of  indignation  at 
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Lady  Markham,  and  went  to  his  work  again 
with  a  lighter  heart. 

His  was  a  character  which  was  developed 
rather  than  absorbed  by  love.  It  stimulated 
instead  of  quenching  ambition,  and  in  every- 
thing he  undertook,  he  aimed  high.  He  was 
very  fortunate  in  his  appointment  on  Lord 
's  staff. 

A.  personal  favourite,  he  was  employed 
on  duties  congenial  to  his  taste  and  talents, 
sent  on  some  official  missions  to  various 
native  courts,  and  suffered  to  extend  his 
travels,  for  his  own  gratification,  beyond  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Himalehs.  On  his  return 
from  one  of  these  expeditions,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  military  secretary,  for 
which  his  acquirements  in  Eastern  languages 
was  a  great  recommendation. 

Still  there  hung  over  him  one  dark^  cloud  ; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  about 
to  be  uplifted.     The  proofs   of  his  father's 
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marriage — since  marriage  it  must  be  called, 
until  a  disgraceful  law  is  abrogated  —  had 
been  brought  too  plainly  home  to  permit  of 
his  giving  any  heed  to  the  rumours  which, 
from  time  to  time,  were  started  by  those 
who  like  to  keep  alive  the  excitement  of 
doubt  and  mystery,  or  those  others — and 
they  were  many — who  were  unwilling  to 
acqmesce  in  the  hopeless  ruin  of  one  who 
was  a  favourite  with  high  and  low.  All  had 
marvelled,  and  many  blamed  him,  when 
Edward  submitted  to  his  reverse  of  fortune 
without  a  struggle.  None  knew  that  he 
had,  in  his  father's  own  handwriting,  a  full 
confession,  a  prayer  to  his  dear  son  that 
he  would  not  curse  his  memory,  and  above 
all  that  he  would  not  give  the  matter  greater 
publicity,  or  waste  his  own  slender  means 
by  contesting  the  claim  of  the  lawful  heir. 

This  was  enough  for  Edward,   and  upon 
this   he    had    acted    without    a    moment's 
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hesitation ;  but  it  chanced,  as  we  say,  that, 
in  India,  cu'cumstances  occurred  which 
determined  him  to  make  an  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  his  lost  inheritance  and  right  to 
an  unsullied  name. 

An  old  officer  dining  at  Gov't.  House,  and 
hearing  the  name  of  Armytage,  inquii^ed 
whether  the  handsome  young  A.D.C.  w^ere 
any  relative  to  Sir  Edward  Armytage,  of 
Seaton  Armytage,  who,  he  added,  "was  a 
countryman  and  schoolfellow  of  mine.  I 
believe  he  married  some  years  after  I  came 
out  to  India ;  he  was  wildish  in  his  youth, 
but  as  good-hearted,  honourable  a  fellow  as 
ever  lived." 

This  led  to  the  recital  of  Edward's  history 
by  the  gentleman  to  whom  Colonel  Heron 
had  addressed  his  inquiry. 

"  I  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  it  ! 
it's  a  fabrication!"  said  the  Colonel,  who 
was  somewhat  irascible,  and  spoke  very  fast. 
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"  Too  true,  I  am  afraid,  Colonel,  or  that 
fine  young  fellow  would  not  be  where 
he  is." 

"  Shocking  !  shocking  !  monstrous  !  and 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of  family  ?" 

"  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Penrith." 

"  And  she  died,  poor  thing !  most  extra- 
ordinary that  I  should  never  have  heard  a 
whisper  of  it — that  comes  of  cutting  one's 
home  correspondence.  I  must  have  been  in 
New  South  Wales,  at  the  time  it  became 
public." 

Colonel  Heron  sought  an  introduction  to 
the  young  man,  whose  story  had  awakened 
so  lively  an  interest,  and  before  long,  by 
kindly  mention  of  his  father  he  won  his 
confidence,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  give 
him  the  particulars  of  his  story ;  a  subject 
on  which  Edward  was  naturally  very 
reserved.  
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They  were  sitting  in  the  verandeh  of 
Edward's  bungalow,  with  no  watchers  but 
the  stars. 

"  And  there  was  no  doubt — excuse  me, 
young  man.  if  J  pain  you  by  these  inquiries 
— there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  death  ?" 

*'  None,"  said  Edward,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  There  was  an  inquest,  of  course  ?"  re- 
sumed Colonel  Heron. 

*'  A  mere  matter  of  form ;  the  evidence 
was  so  clear  :  the  papers  found  in  his  desk 
explained  everything. 

"You  said  something  of  a  letter  to 
yourself;  have  you  got  that  letter?" 

"  I  have." 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  shew  it  to 
me?" 

Edward  hesitated.  He  had  loved  his 
father,   and  was  verv  tender  of  his  memory 
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All  that  he  had  suffered  had  not  dimmed 
the  recollections  of  his  boyhood,  and  more 
bitterly  than  for  the  loss  of  fortune  and 
home,  did  he  mourn  the  obloquy  that  had 
fallen  on  his  father's  name. 

"  Beheve  me,"  urged  Colonel  Heron,  "  it 
is  from  no  idle  ciiriosity  I  ask ;  but  I  would 
fain  do  your  father's  son  a  service,  if  I  could. 
There  is  something  in  the  story  that  I  cannot 
understand ;  it  is  not  Uke  what  I  remember 
of  him,  to  act  the  part  of  a  knave  and  a 
coward." 

"  Colonel  Heron  !"  exclaimed  Edward, 
starting  up  with  flashing  eyes,  "  no  man 
shall  call  him  knave  or  coward  to  my  face ! 
He  sinned,  and  he  suffered,  but — " 

"  You  need  not  fire  up  at  my  words,  boy, 
and  yet  I  like  you  the  better  for  it,"  said  the 
cool  old  Colonel.  "  I  said  it  was  not  like 
him  so  to  act." 
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"  And  who  says  he  did  ?  who  ever  told 
you  he  did  ?"  asked  Edward,  scarcely 
appeased. 

"  Listen  to  me,  young  man,  and  do  not 
imagine  I  wish  to  wound  your  feelings.  If 
your  father,  knowing  himself  to  be  already 
married,  asked  an  unsuspecting  woman  to 
become  his  wife,  was  that  the  act  of  an 
honourable  man  ?  If,  when  concealment 
became  impossible,  he  left  the  victims  of 
his  guilt  to  bear  the  sorrow  and  the  shame, 
and  added  the  disgrace  of  suicide  to  that 
which  he  had  ah'eady  brought  upon  them, 
was  that  the  act  of  a  brave  man?  What 
have  you  to  say  to  this  ?  /  say  that  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  of  the  friend  I  loved." 

Edward  was  appeased  now. 

"  My  belief  is,"  said  he,  ''  that  when  he 
married  my  poor  mother  he  believed  himself 
to  be   a  free  man ;  that  he  had  no  idea  he 
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had  so  fatally  committed  him.self  with  that 
designing  woman,  and  that  when  she  could 
no  longer  be  bribed  to  concealment,  his 
reason  forsook  him,  and  he  knew  not  what 
he  did.  His  letters  show  this.  You  shall 
see  them,  and  judge  for  yourself" 

He  rose,  and  took  from  a  secret  drawer 
of  his  writing-case  the  letter  which  contained 
his  father's  confession  of  guilt — the  letter 
which  had  consigned  him  to  life-long  shame 
and  sorrow,  and  comparative  beggary ;  yet 
he  had  hoarded  it  as  a  sacred  relic. 

"  I  never  shewed  it  to  any  one  before," 
he  said.  "  I  could  not  bear  to  have  those 
last  breathings  of  an  agonized  spirit  sifted,  as 
evidence  of  what  was  but  too  clearly  the 
fact.  T  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  obeying 
him,  who  was  ever  a  kind  father  to  me, 
and  who  paid  a  fearftd  penalty  for  his  error. 
I  shew^  this  to  you.   Colonel  Heron,   because 
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I  know  you  will  judge  him  kindly.  I  cannot 
but  feel  very  grateful  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  me  for  his  sake." 

"  For  your  own  sake,  too,  young  man, 
though  it  was  your  likeness  to  him  first 
awakened  it." 

And  Colonel  Heron  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter. 

"  And  you  are  sure,"  said  he,  after  he  had 
examined  it  very  closely,  "  you  are  sure  this 
is  your  father's  handwriting  ?" 

Edw^ard  looked  surprised  at  the  question, 
"Sure?" 

"  I  never  questioned  it  for  a  moment. 
My  poor  father  wrote  a  very  peculiar  hand." 

"  All  the  more  easily  imitated  by  an 
expert  forger ;  but  this  is  merely  a  sug- 
gestion ;  it  is  long  since  I  have  seen  his 
writing.  Have  you  any  other  letters  by 
vou  ?     However,   I  can  look  at  them  after- 
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wards.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
relinquished  your  claims  without  striking  a 
blow?  Did  no  one  advise  you  to  contest 
the  case  ?" 

"  My  claims  !"  said  Edward ;  "  I  had  no 
claims.  You  see  what  my  father's  in- 
junctions were,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
evidence  besides  for  a  Scotch  marriage; 
letters  addressed  to  her  in  Scotland,  bearing 
his  name,  and  the  testimony  of  poor  old 
Stephenson,  the  keeper,  and  Hudson,  his 
own  valet, — both  most  reluctantly  given." 

"  Ah !  the  addressing  of  those  letters  was 
a  fatal  error ;  still,  I  believe  it  might  have 
been  got  over.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
your  friends  were  about,  when  they  suffered 
you  to  let  it  go  by  default  in  this  way." 

"  My  friends,"  said  Edward,  and  again 
the  colour  mounted  to'  his  cheek,  "  could 
not,   I  hope,  have  persuaded  me  against  my 
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own  sense  of  right.  What  would  it  have 
availed  to  open  up  the  whole  history,  to 
publish  more  widely  my  poor  father's 
weakness  and  my  misfortunes,  when  I  knew 
the  truth  ?  Even  had  it  been  possible  to 
obtain  a  decision  in  my  favour,  I  should  have 
known  I  was  not  entitled  to  it.  If  my  poor 
mother  had  lived  perhaps — and  yet,  truth  is 
truth,  I  am  very  thankful  I  had  no  one  else 
to  struggle  for— to  my  own  fate  I  could 
submit." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
w^ould  make  no  effort  now  to  dispute  Sir 
Richard's  title?" 

"Not  unless  I  could  see  a  prospect  of 
clearing  my  father's  memory,  not,  in  short, 
unless  I  conceived  I  had  a  right  to  contest. 
I  confess  some  words  you  have  let  fall,  have 
awakened  a  suspicion  which  never  crossed 
my  mind  before.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
your  impression  is  ?" 

VOL.    II.  E 
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"Young  man,  my  impressions  may  be  all 
wTong.  I  believe  I  have  the  character  of 
being  somewhat  suspicious.  I  have  lived 
longer  in  the  world  than  you  have,  and  may 
have  found  cause.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
excite  hopes  which  may  be  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment ;  but  I  have  a  reason  for  doubt- 
mg  strongly,  w^hether  there  w^ere  ever  a 
vaHd  marriage  between  your  father  and  the 
w^oman  w'ho  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress, 
though  I  know  she  went  by  his  name,  and 
in  Scotland,  too.  If  I  am  right,  it  follows, 
that  the  documents  she  brought  forward  are 
forgeries,  and  strengthen  my  suspicions  that 
this  letter  may  be  so  too,  and  that  my 
poor  friend  had  foul  play.  Will  you  put 
the  affair  into  my  hands,  and  let  me  hunt 
it  out?  1  am  pretty  nearly  tii'ed  of  India; 
and  I  must  have  some  occupation  if  I  go 
on  half- pay.  But  you  must  not  be  too 
sanguine  of  success.  I  may  be  all  wrong, 
or  I  may  be  right,  and  fail  in  proof." 
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bearing — his  affection  for  his  father's  me- 
mory, and  disregard  of  self-interest  which 
touched  the  Colonel  deeply. 

In  love  we  constantly  see  characters  at- 
tracted by  their  opposites.  I  believe  it  is 
not  unfrequent  in  friendship  also,  especially 
when  there  is  considerable  difference  of  age. 
Except  in  that  he  was  brave  and  honour- 
able, Colonel  Heron  was  as  unlike  Edward 
Armytage  as  two  men  could  be.  In  him, 
moreover,  he  saw  a  contradiction  of  his  pet 
theories  regarding  "  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day,"  in  whose  perecraniums,  accord- 
ing to  the  Colonel,  self-esteem  was  alarm- 
ingly developed  at  the  expense  of  veneration. 
Old  gentlemen  are  rather  apt  to  make 
this  complaint  of  the  rising  generation.  I 
will  not  say  it  is  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. Of  late  years,  I  wiU  admit  to  you, 
respected  reader,  I  have  begun  to  think 
there  is  some  truth  in  it ;  but  then  there  is 
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a  deal  of  generosity,  and  frankness,  and  unsus- 
picion  which  we  don't  find  so  abundant 
among  the  seniors ;  I,  who  stand  about 
midway  (not  more,  dear  reader),  confess  to 
a  partiality  for  youth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  And  so,  my  dear,  certain  persons  that 
we  know  of  have  been  losing  their  hearts ; 
may  I  be  enhghtened  on  the  subject?" 

Lady  Carysford  has  come  up  to  town  to 
see  Magdalen,  as  we  have  seen  she  intended, 
and  they  are  having  a  fireside  talk  after 
dinner. 

They  had  always  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  now  especially,  and  great  was  the  com- 
fort to  Magdalen  of  the  society  of  one  she 
loved  and  valued  so  truly,  during  the  ten 
days  preceding  her  departure  from  England, 
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for  kind  Lady  Carysford  knowing  this,  had 
taken  up  her  abode  in  the  same  hotel,  and 
purposed  remaining  there  until  Francis  and 
Magdalen  started  for  Southampton.  They 
had  been  talking  about  other  matters,  their 
plans  and  prospects,  the  arrangements  about 
Magdalen's  children,  the  probable  term  of  their 
absence  from  home,  and  from  that  to  Lady 
Livingstone's  distress  at  parting  with  them, 
and  the  present  state  of  things  at  Invercarron. 

And  here  we  take  up  the  conversation. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Magdalen,  smiling,  "  1 
do  not  think  there  is  much  left  for  me  to 
tell ;  you  seem  to  know  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  Quite  right  to  be  cautious,  my  dear ; 
thus  much  I  have  gathered  from  m)'  lady's 
late  communications :  that  there  is  an  at- 
tachment between  Miss  Livingstone  and  my 
friend  Jack,  which  she  hopes  I  will  not 
encourage,  by  bringing  them  together  in  my 
house.     This  seems  to  me  the  substance  of 
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certain  mysterious  inuendoes,  which  other- 
wise mean  nothing  at  all ;  am  I  right  ?" 

"  Right  in  apprehending  my  Lady's  mean- 
ing, I  dare  say ;  but  I  think  she  is  alto- 
gether mistaken  as  to  the  facts.  I  am 
certain  there  is  nothing  beyond  cousinly 
regard  between  Grace  and  John." 

"  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are 
the  more  accurate  observer  of  the  two  ;  still, 
there  is  no  saying  what  may  arise  from 
continued  propinquity  with  so  charming  a 
person,  for  she  is  very  charming,  my  dear. 
I  could  see  that,  in  our  half-hour's  inter- 
course ;  and  it  would  be  madness  for  John 
to  think  of  marrying  on  his  Captain's  pay, 
Miss  Livingstone  having  nothing,  I  believe." 

"Nothing  to  marry  upon.  She  has  be- 
tween £200  and  £300  a-year ;  but  really,  I 
think,  we  may  be  easy  on  that  subject; 
you  shall  judge  for  yourself  when  you  see 
them  together.       John  is  to   dine    with  us 
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to-morrow.  But  tell  me  what  impression 
Grace  made  on  you ;  I  know  you  must 
have  admired  her." 

"  Beautiful,  quite  beautiful ;  but  it  was 
not  that  alone  which  charmed  me,  although  I 
know  you  think  I  am  taken  captive  by  the 
eye.  Her  manner  is  most  engaging— so 
natural,  so  courteous,  so  high  bred,  in  short — 
no  self-consciousness.  I  quite  desire  her 
acquaintance ;  but  we  could  not  arrange 
about  her  coming  to  Audley,  at  present. 
I  think  she  did  not  like  to  leave  Mrs.  Ons- 
low so  soon,  a  delicacy  I  appreciated;  for 
her  life  there  must  be  deadly  dull ;  the  in- 
conceivable foolishness  of  that  woman's  talk  ! 
—twaddle !— h'm !" 

"  Mrs.  Onslow  is  most  kind  to  Grace, 
and  makes  her  feel  completely  at  home," 
said  Magdalen. 

"  Doubtless ;  a  dull  home,  however.     And 
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now  about  that  child  Katherine,  how  did  you 
leave  her  ?" 

"  Much  as  usual ;  I  don't  think  Kathe- 
rine has  been  well  for  some  time.  I  wish 
Lady  Livingstone  would  leave  home  with 
her,  for  a  few  months.  A  change  would  do 
them  both  good." 

"  You  are  right,  I  dare  say ;  but  my  lady 
seems  settled  for  the  winter,  as  she  tells  me 
Miss  Ferrars  is  to  be  there  till  March.  Will 
she  be  a  good  companion  for  the  child  ?" 

"  She  is  a  very  agreeable  person,  clever 
and  accomplished.  I  think  Grace  is  a  better 
companion  for  Kathie,  though  Miss  Ferrars 
is  what  you  would  call  '  good  company ;'  she 
is  a  great  favourite  at  Invercarron." 

"And  is  there  no  danger  of  George's 
heart,  in  that  quarter,  since  he  seems  to  have 
resisted  Miss  Livingstone  ?" 

"  Oh,    I    think    George's    heart    is    quite 
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safe  from  any  one,  at  present.  My  private 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  offered  to  Grace,  or 
would  have  been,  on  the  slightest  encoiu'age- 
ment,  and  that  it  is  hardly  at  its  own  dis- 
posal, as  yet." 

"  I  would  not  reckon  too  much  on  that — 
it  is  all  the  more  susceptible,  perhaps. 
George,  I  suppose,  might  maiTy  on  his  pro- 
spects, without  imprudence,  and  Miss  Feirars 
must  have  some  fortune  fi'om  her  mother  ; 
we  shall  see.  My  dear,  I  \vl\1  propose  to 
my  lady  a  migration  before  spring.  She 
v^ill  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  by  and  bye, 
if  we  put  it  on  the  ground  of  amusement  for 
Katherine,  so  make  yoursell'  easy  on  that 
score.  Xow  we  had  better  go  to  bed ; 
you  must  not  be  squandering  your  strength 
on  night  watcliings.  Good- night,  my 
dear !" 

"  Good-nidit,  dear  Ladv  Carvsford  1'' 
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"  You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Carysford  to  Magdalen,  three  days  after  the 
conversation  abeady  detailed;  "there  is  no 
love  between  those  two,  at  present." 

"  And  I  do  not  think  there  ever  will  be," 
returned  Magdalen ;  "  they  have  had  every 
facility  for  losing  their  hearts,  and  yet  you 
see  they  don't." 

"  One  never  can  tell ;  however,  I  agree 
with  you,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  escape 
the  disorder,  since  they  have  resisted  conta- 
gion so  long.  That  John  has  escaped,  is 
but  another  proof  to  me  of  how  very  unsus- 
ceptible he  is.  I  never  heard  of  his  being 
smitten  with  anybody;  and  he  is  a  prodi- 
gious favourite  with  the  sex." 

"  Perhaps  just  because  he  does  not  flirt. 
He  is  always  so  pleasant  to  everybody. 
George  is  a  much  greater  flirt." 

"  George  is  a  favourite,  too,  which  goes 
to  refute  your  argument,  my   dear.     I  am 
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afraid  flirting  is  not  a  sin  very  heavily 
visited  upon  a  handsome  young  man.  Like 
smoking,  and  field-sports,  it  is  conceded  as 
one  of  the  rights  of  man." 

"  Grace  tells  me,  you  have  asked  her  to 
go  to  Audley,  next  month  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  has  promised  to  be  with  me 
if  possible,  before  the  8th.  I  have  company 
coming  the  following  week,  and  I  want  to 
get  acquainted  with  her  first.  I  am  much 
charmed  with  her." 

"  You  will  not  be  disappointed  on  further 
acquaintance,  dear  child  !  I  sometimes  wish 
1  could  see  into  her  future." 

"  Ah !  my  dear,  that  is  yoiu*  besetting 
sin ;  suppose  you  could  see  into  her  future, 
how  could  you  influence  it  ?" 

"  Quite  true.  I  know  it  is  my  besetting 
sin,  one  of  them  at  least ;  perhaps  1  forgot 
to  have  said,  that  I  wish  I  knew  more  of 
Grace's   past.     I   believe   that   if  I    did,    I 
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might  influence  her  future,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  human  creatures  can." 

"  How  do  you  mean — do  you  not  know 
her  antecedents  ?  I  should  not  have 
supposed  she  had  any  reserve  with  you." 

*'  Neither  I  believe,  has  she,  except  on 
one  subject,  on  which  most  women  are 
reserved,  and  this  I  only  suspect ;  I  may 
be  mistaken." 

"You  think  some  one  has  forestalled 
any  attempts  the  cousins  may  or  might 
have  made  on  her  heart  ?  But  where 
could  she  have  met  any  one?  The  aunt 
was  a  very  dragon — as  I  have  heard.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  creature  bestowing 
her  affections  on  any  raw  country  youth, 
though  love  leads  his  victims  blindfold, 
to  be  sure." 

"  Nor  can  I,"  returned  Magdalen,  "  but 
there  is  a  certain  Captain  Armytage,  who 
was   her  brother's   great     friend,    and    was 
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a  great  deal  at  Glenruth  both  before  and 
after  poor  Walter  Livingstone's  death,  in 
fact,  it  was  he  who  took  the  tidings  of  the 
accident  to  Lord  Glenruth.  I  can't  help 
thinking  there  is  an  attachment  between 
him  and  Grace." 

"  I  know  Captain  Armytage,  a  remarkably 
handsome  engaging  young  man." 

"So  I  should  suppose  from  the  way 
in  which  I  have  heard  John  speak  of  him : 
he  appears  to  be  a  great  favourite  in  the 
regiment." 

"  But  what  makes  you  suspect  an  attach- 
ment; the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been 
at  Glenruth  ?" 

"Not  that  only — I  observed  Grace  used 
to  be  very  much  absorbed  in  her  book  or 
something  else,  when  he  was  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  several  times  she  left 
the  room." 

"  So    like    your     suspicions,    my     dear ! 
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The  poor  child  was  probably  reminded  of 
all  the  sad  scenes  his  name  must  have 
recalled." 

"But  that  was  not  all.  One  day  in 
my  room  Katherine  and  Miss  Ferrars  were 
discussing  somebody's  love  affairs,  and 
said  something  which  stirred  up  Grace,  who 
became  very  eloquent,  and  Miss  Ferrars 
remarked  she  must  be  speaking  from 
experience,  whereupon  the  poor  child  stopped 
suddenly,  and  blushed  crimson.  I  felt 
very  angry  with  Adela  Ferrars,  but  she 
and  Katherine  were  chattering  away  and 
I  hope  Grace's  confusion  escaped  their 
observation.  And  she  was  very  nervous 
and  at  last  looked  quite  ill  during  that 
month,  when  he  was  reported  to  be  missing, 
and  it  was  feared  had  been  murdered ;  and 
w^hen  the  news  of  liis  safety  came,  I  saw 
she  was  quite  overcome,  bu'i  she  recovered 
her  looks  very  soon  after  that."' 
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"  I  wonder  if  anything  escapes  your 
observation  my  dear ;  but  why  do  you 
remain  in  doubt?" 

"  I  could  not  think  it  right  to  ask  her 
confidence,  far  less  to  attempt  any  discovery 
by  indirect  means.  If  there  be  an  attach- 
ment, she  must  have  some  reason  for 
keeping  it  secret." 

"  And  why,  may  I  ask,  do  you  make 
me  a  party  to  your  suspicions  ?" 

"That  is  just  what  I  am  going  to 
explain.  When  I  am  gone,  I  know  of  no 
one  to  whom  Grace  could  unbosom  herself, 
did  the  occasion  arise.  Lady  Livingstone 
is  hardly  the  person  to  whom  one  could 
confide  a  love  tale,  and  Kathie  is  too  volatile. 
1  have  a  prevision  that  you  will  become 
very  fond  of  Grace  ;  and  if  she  should  want 
advice  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  will  smooth 
some  of  the   difficulty,  if  you   are  prepared 

VOL.    II.  F 
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for  the  possibility  of  the    thing    and    could 
meet  her  half  way." 

"  I  see — you  have  made  out  a  very  plausible 
case,  still  we  have  only  presumptive  evidence 
to  go  upon.     What  says  Francis  ?" 

"  Oh !  Francis  thinks  every  man  who 
has  been  ten  minutes  in  Grace's  society 
must  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
her,  but  I  don't  think  he  believes  her  heart 
to  be  out  of  her  own  keeping.  He  thought 
at  one  time  she  would  smile  upon  John ; 
but  he  is  not  very  clear-sighted  in  these 
matters." 

"  Hem  !  his  wife  has  eyes  for  two.  Have 
you  any  more  discoveries  to  communicate? 
How  many  knights  are  breaking  lances 
for  Katherine  just  now  ?" 

"  Not  above  four  or  five,  and  indeed 
they  joust  very  amicably.  She  has  the 
art    of  keeping    them    all    on    good    terms 
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with  themselves  and  each  other.  Captain 
Hamilton  and  Ludovick  Fraser  are  the  two 
on  duty  at  present,  and  Andrew  Campbell 
is  expected  at  Invercarron  next  month." 

"  Hem  !  I  suppose  the  lady-mother 
thinks  there  is  safety  in  numbers, — or  does 
she  think  on  the  subject  at  aU  ?  It  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  Katherine's 
heart  is  ignored  altogether,  to  judge  by  the 
way  young  gentlemen  are  allowed  to  frequent 
the  house,  like  so  many  tame  cats.  There 
will  be  a  tangled  w^b  some  day,  I  foresee." 

"  I  sometimes  fear  there  may,  but  what 
can  one  do ;  the  system  has  prevailed  so 
long  ;  ever  since  Kathie  was  a  child.  Then 
she  is  so  unlike  other  girls.  I  doubt  if 
she  is  capable  of  being  in  love,  although 
so  very  affectionate ;  these  are  all  friendships, 
on  her  side  I  mean." 

"  Ah !  my  dear,  no  affectionate  woman 
is  incapable  of  being  in  love,  at  some  time 

F   2 
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and  after  some  fashion,  and  Katherine  is  most 
affectionate.  I  wish  I  had  the  child  with 
me." 

"  I  wish  you  had,  indeed." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  I  shall  depend  on 
hearing  from  you  as  often  as  you  can 
write,  without  making  a  task  of  it.  And 
I  will  keep  you  informed  of  home  affairs 
as  far  as  I  can  ;  do  not  be  fretting  about 
what  you  can't  hinder  or  help,  but  trust 
to  unfailing  Wisdom.  God  bless  thee  my 
dear.     I  love  thee  much  !" 

And  so  saying  Lady  Carysford  again 
dismissed  Magdalen  to  bed. 

This  is  the  last  conversation  between 
them,  that  1  have  to  record  before  they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Brighton  seemed  more  desolate  than 
ever  to  Grace,  when  she  returned  thither 
after  bidding  farewell  to  Magdalen  and 
Francis,  with  whom  her  heart  went — if 
indeed  it  had  not  gone  before  them — towards 
the  rising  sun.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
she  made  some  new  acquaintances,  whom 
we  .already  know  slightly — her  cousins 
Basil  and  Anne.  Basil  had  heard  from  Dr. 
Grahame  of  Grace's  intended  visit  to  Mrs. 
Onslow,  and  he  had  thereupon  suddenly 
bethought    him     of    bringing     Annie     up. 
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to    stay  a  little    while    with    some  of  their 
relatives.       Mrs.    Stuart   was   a  resident  at 
Brighton,    and  a  friend  of  Mrs.    Onslow's; 
so    Basil's  deep-laid    scheme  was  eminently 
successful.      He    soon   had    the    satisfaction 
of  perceiving    that    Grace    and  Annie  took 
to   each  other  cordially ;    had  he  not  been 
too    diffident   to    believe    it,    he  might  have 
discovered   that    Grace  was  quite    as    much 
attracted  by  him,  perhaps  even  more.      Long 
walks    with    Annie    and    Basil    occasionally 
varied  the  routine  of  the  day,   and  enabled 
her    to    escape   the  airing  between  the  east 
and  west  cliffs,  which  now  that  winter  had 
fairly   set  in,  was  performed  in  the   chariot 
instead   of  the  britzka.      But  as  this  airing 
was  to  Mrs.  Onslow  a  principal  enjoyaient, 
especially  when  she  had  any  one  to  discourse 
to,   Grace    did   not   like    to  evade  the  duty 
very  frequently ;  she  was  not  one  of  those 
who  think  first  of  their  own   predilections ; 
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those    of  others    appeared    to    her    quite  as 
worthy  of  her  attention. 


"  What  a  very  tall  man !"  said  Mrs. 
Onslow  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  pro- 
gresses westward.  "  Look,  my  dear  !  that 
must  be  the  Spanish  General  we  heard 
Mrs.  Seymour  Hosskyns  talking  about.  I 
can  see  he  is  a  stranger,  and  wears  a 
moustache." 

Grace  whose  eyes  were  on  the  sea, 
beyond  which  her  thoughts  were  too  apt 
to  stray,  turned  her  head  and  started. 

The  conspicuous  height,  the  firm  step — 
so  indicative  of  character — the  turn  of  the 
head— could  it  be?  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  puU  the  check-string,  the  next  moment 
she  felt  thankful  that  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Onslow. 

After  aU,  how  improbable  that  he  should 
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have  returned  from  India  without  her  being 
aware  of  it,  when  she  so  diligently  read  every 
name  that  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Indian  mail;  which  Mrs.  Onslow  took 
with  a  view  of  informing  herself  as  to  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Alfred  Onslow  and  others, 
respecting  whose  appointments  and  duties 
her  ideas,  notwithstanding,  continued  some- 
what confused. 

It  was  a  cold  day,  and  Mrs.  Onslow's 
coachman,  who,  in  his  own  department  was 
as  despotic  as  Mr.  Pettigrew,  thought  fit  to 
turn  short  of  Kemp  town ;  and  had  actually 
aggravated  the  roans  till  they  broke  into 
the  frightful  pace  of  five  miles  an  hour,  to 
the  endangerment  of  Mrs.  Onslow's  peace 
of  mind,  when  as  they  passed  Mahomed's 
baths,  the  taU  stranger  crossed  towards 
the  Steyne,  and  then  Grace  saw^  his  face ; 
the  same — yet,  not  the  same — older,  darker, 
the  mouth  hidden  by  the  black   moustache. 
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She  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Surely 
had  he  been  coming  home,  he  would  have 
let  her  know  somehow.  She  was  too 
much  pre-occupied  to  hear  Mrs.  Onslow's 
observations,  who,  however  did  not  remark 
her  absence  of  mind,  settled  it  to  her  own 
satisfaction  that  the  tall  stranger  was  the 
famous  Spanish  General,  who  tried  women 
by  court-martial  and  shot  them  like  dogs. 

"  Such  a  bloodthirsty  countenance.  Did 
you  not  observe  it,  my  dear  ?  I  have  not  a 
doubt  it  is  him.  I  hope  and  trust  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  here,"  said 
Mrs.  Onslow ;  visions  of  martial  law 
beginning  to  -float  before  her  alarmed 
imagination. 

There  was  a  party  at  Brunswick  Terrace 
that  evening,  and  the  Spanish  General  was 
a  great  subject  of  discourse.  Grace  walked 
about  as  in  a  dream,    and   when    she   laid 
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her  head  on  her  pillow  it  was  not  to 
sleep. 

She  rose  unrefreshed,  as  may  be  supposed, 
and  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  solitude 
for  a  little  while,  she  set  off  for  a  walk  along 
the  sea-shore,  a  mile  or  two  westerly.  It 
was  her  favourite  walk ;  the  only  one  in 
fact  in  which  she  took  positive  pleasure. 
She  seldom  met  any  one  excepting  now  and 
then  some  little  children,  and  she  liked  to 
watch  them,  and  fancy  herself  a  child  once 
more.  In  some  respects  she  was  a  child 
still. 

This  morning  she  walked  fast  and  far, 
thinking  —  thinking  what  should  she  do ; 
how  should  she  find  out  if  it  were  indeed 
he  ?  He  could  not  know  of  her  being 
there,  and  would  probably  leave  Brighton  in 
ignorance — it  seemed  intolerable  to  wait  for 
days  in  suspense.      Why  had  she  not  asked 
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Mrs.  Onslow  to  stop  the  carriage,  and  let  her 
doubts  be  resolved  ? 

Ah,  Grace  !  why  ? 

Feeling  tired  at  last,  she  turned  home- 
ward, and  was  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of 
Brunswick  Terrace,  when  a  sudden  attack 
was  made  on  her  companion — a  little  Scotch 
terrier  of  Mrs.  Onslow's — by  a  large,  out- 
landish-looking dog,  so  much  more  like  a 
bear  than  one  of  the  canine  species,  that 
Grace,  though  no  coward,  was  half  in- 
timidated by  its  savage  aspect.  But  the 
owner  thereof  speedily  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  when  Grace  heard  the  voice  which 
called  off  the  assailant,  she  forgot  her  alarm, 
though  her  heart  beat  faster  than  it  had  ever 
done  frorii  fear. 

It  was  Edward  Armytage. 


Sagacious  reader,   of  course  you  knew  it 
from  the  first — Spanish  General  indeed  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Money  I  want,  and  money  I  must 
have  !  Dost  thou  think  I  brought  thee 
here  to  live  like  a  lord,  if  I'm  not  to  be 
lady?  Fm  thy  mother,  ain't  I,  Dick  ?— 
ha!  har 

"  Hould  thy  tongue,  drunken  divil  ! 
Thou'st  got  money — thou'st  got  fifty  pound 
not  a  fortnight  gone  ;  and  as  to  being  lady 
here,  I'll  pack  thee  off,  unless  thou  mends 
t'manners  !" 

"Fifty  pound!  what's  fifty  pound?  Gi' 
me  five  hoonderd,   Dick,    and  I'll   away  to 
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C'lisle,  and  bide  there  while  Martinmas. 
Thou'st  got  plenty,  and  it's  all  mine — 'least 
it's  not  thine,  and  I  can  swear  't  away  from 
thee,  as  I  swore 't  fra'  the  bonny  lad  that 
was  here  afore  thee.  Coom,  Dick,  be  a 
good  lad  to  thy  mother,  if  thou  has  a  mind 
to  be  Sir  Richard  any  longer." 

This  colloquy  took  place  between  two 
worthies  of  whom  my  readers  have  heard, 
and  whom  it  is  now  needful  to  bring  before 
them,  though  I  can  promise  small  pleasure 
from  the  acquaintance,  except  to  such  as 
take  a  philosophic  interest  in  contemplating 
the  darker  shades  of  human  character. 

The  first  speaker  was  a  woman  of  fifty, 
or  fifty- five  years  of  age,  one  who  in  her 
youth  had  evidently  been  handsome.  Her 
figure  was  tall  and  commanding,  and  her 
features,  though  they  bore  witness  to  the 
effects  of  habitual  drunkenness,  yet  were 
finely  formed. 
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Her  companion  was  a  man  of  thirty, 
bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  her,  but 
with  a  cowardly,  crafty  eye,  and  a  very 
animal  expression  of  countenance.  They 
both  spoke  the  broad  north-country  dialect, 
and  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  the 
fine  old  English  hall  of  Seaton  Armytage. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  much  love 
lost  between  them.  Indeed  their  quarrels 
were  so  frequent,  and,  on  the  mother's  part, 
so  vociferous,  that  some  words  she  let  fall 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  servants,  and 
gave  rise  to,  or  rather  strengthened,  the 
rumours  which  gained  ground  yearly,  that, 
"  If  everybody  had  their  own,  the  Captain 
would  be  Sir  Edward,  for  all  that  had  come 
and  gone." 

But  though  she  evidently  had  a  hank  over 
her  son,  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  her  by 
those  around  her  when  she  was  sober,  and 
he  took  care  that,  in  her  cups,  she  should 
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be  well  looked  after;  so  that  all  attempts 
at  finding  a  clue  to  her  allusions  had  failed 
on  the  part  of  the  neighbours,  glad  as  they 
would  have  been  to  get  hold  of  it. 

Despised  as  parvenus  by  the  rich ;  hated 
as  upstarts  by  the  poor,  their  only  society 
was  that  of  the  sycophants  whom  their 
wealth  had  power  to  attract,  and  even  the 
number  of  these  was  not  great. 

But,  not  to  enlarge  on  so  repulsive  a 
theme  as  the  society  which  now  disgraced 
those  halls  where  the  high-born  daughter  of 
the  Howards  had  held  her  gentle  and 
gracious  sway,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  while 
the  pair  I  have  introduced  were  wrangling 
over  their  spoil,  there  was  one  at  hand  who 
hoped  to  wrest  it  from  them. 

Colonel  Heron  had  come  home  very  soon 
after  the  midnight  conversation  he  held  with 
Edward.  The  more  he  pondered  the  subject, 
the  more  he  was  convinced  that  his  friend 
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had  been  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid  scheme, 
and  this  conviction  was  strengthened  by 
what  he  heard  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where, 
as  I  have  said,  the  universal  impression  was 
that  the  pseudo  Lady  Armytage  and  Sir 
Richard  were  not  the  lawful  wife  and  son 
of  the  late  Baronet,  and  that  they  were 
themselves  aware  they  owed  their  position 
to  a  successful  fraud.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed  incredible  that  two  such  coarse, 
illiterate  persons  should  have  been  able  to 
plan  and  execute  so  intricate  a  plot.  The 
mother  could  not  write  her  name  ;  the  son's 
calligraphy  was  that  of  a  seven-year  old 
schoolboy  ;  and  on  the  Colonel's  supposition 
that  the  whole  of  the  documents  produced 
in  evidence  were  forgeries,  it  followed  that 
there  must  have  been  accomplices  of  greater 
abilities  than  the  principals.  If  such  there 
were,  they  had  kept  entii'ely  in  the  back- 
ground.    Only  these  two  had  come  forward, 
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and  without  even  the  assistance  of  a  petti- 
fogging attorney,  had  preferred  their  claims, 
brought  proofs  which  were  corroborated  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  documents  found 
among  Sir  Edward's  private  papers,  and 
gained  their  cause  against  the  whole  feeling 
of  the  country,  of  the  jury  who  gave  the 
verdict  in  their  favour,  and  even,  it  was 
said,  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel. 

What  could  have  been  the  motive  of  any 
one  to  lend  such  aid  as  Colonel  Heron 
supposed,  when  the  benefit  accrued  to  them 
alone,  was  a  question  which  puzzled  him 
very  much  ?  But  he  felt  assured  there  was 
a  solution  to  the  mystery,  and  if  patience 
and  determination  only  were  exercised,  he 
doubted  not  6f  ultimate  success;  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  righteous  cause  is  a  great 
strengthener  of  hope. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  Northumber- 
land,  he  had  judged  it  expedient  to  hasten 
VOL.    n.  G 
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Edward's  departure  from  India,  and  what 
the  more  immediate  result  of  that  was,  we 
have  already  seen,  and  are  about  more  fully 
to  see  in  the  next  chapter,  gracious 
reader. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

We  left  Grace  and  Edward  face  to  face  on 
the  beach  at  Brighton.  Few  words  were 
interchanged  at  first — there  was  no  need  of 
speech  to  reveal  that  which,  though  it  had 
never  yet  found  utterance,  each  had  once 
read  in  the  other's  eyes,  and  still  read  there, 
undimmed,  unchanged.  It  was  a  moment 
which  would  have  outweighed  months,  years 
of  hope  deferred. 

"  What  can  ever  be 
So  beautiful — so  blest. 
As  the  first  virgin  sanctity 
Of  feelings  unexprest!" 

G    2 
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Presently  Captain  Armytage  found  his 
voice. 

"  I  arrived  in  England  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  found  out  from  Jack  Livingstone 
that  you  were  here ;  but  he  gave  me  a  wrong 
address,  and  I  went  in  search  of  Mrs. 
Onslow,  to  Bloomsbury  Place.  You  did  not 
get  a  note  this  morning  ?" 

"  No,  I  came  out  so  early ;  then  it  was — 
it  must  have  been  you  I  saw.'* 

"  When  ?  where  ?  impossible,  I  could  not 
have  passed  you." 

"  I  was  in  a  carriage,  you  could  not  see 
me.  I  thought — I  was  almost  certain — 
but  then  I  believed  you  to  be  at  Simla." 

"  I  came  away  so  suddenly,  I  had  no  time 
to  write,  at  least  a  letter  could  not  have 
reached  home  before  me.  Well,  it  does  not 
matter  now ;  may  I  come  and  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Onslow?  and  when  may  I 
see  you  alone  ?" 
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They  were  now  at  Brunswick  Terrace, 
and  before  Grace  could  reply  the  door  was 
opened. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Onslow  in,  Thomas  ?" 

"  My  mistress  and  Miss  Gibbs  went  out 
at  eleven  o'clock,  but  I  was  to  tell  you  they 
would  be  at  home  in  an  hour.  Miss." 

It  wanted  a  quarter  of  twelve. 

"  I  will  come  in  then  and  wait  for  Mrs. 
Onslow,"  said  Captain  Armytage,  and  he 
followed  Grace  up  stairs. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  them,  he 
held  out  his  arms,  and  the  next  instant  she 
was  sobbing  on  his  breast. 

"  Sweet  Grace !  my  own  love !  hush  !  do 
not  weep  now,  darling  !" 

With  such  words  he  soothed  her,  and  this 
time  he  kissed  the  tears  away.  Dear  Grace, 
she  is  happy  now  ! 

They  loved  as  such  natures  only  love, — with 
the  pure  first  affection  of  each  true  heart ; 
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affection  which  had  stood  the  test  of  absence 
and  silence,  and  had  grown  and  strengthened 
when  lighter  love  would  have  perished. 

I  said  lighter  love — can  love  be  light  ? 
can  the  noblest,  loftiest,  most  enduring 
faculty  of  nature,  that  which  dies  not  at  our 
death,  that  which  must  have  its  perfect  work 
to  do  through  all  eternity,  whose  hope  finds 
her  fruition,  and  faith  is  quenched  in  sight — 
can  that  be  the  vain,  idle,  worthless  fancy 
which  mortals  call  love?  Numberless  are 
the  shades,  infinite  the  degrees  of  the  passion 
which  binds  together  two  human  hearts — 
while  its  dominion  lasts,  with  a  "  viewless 
chain,"  and  in  proportion  to  its  purity  and 
strength  does  it  ennoble  and  refine  its  sub- 
jects. Once  in  a  life-time,  perhaps,  shall  we 
see  an  example  of  such  an  union  as  is  not  all 
unworthy  to  shadow  forth  the  mystic  mean- 
ing of  that  holy  bond. 

Only  the  noblest,  the  purest,  the  strongest 
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natures,  can  show  us  this,  and  such  natures 
love  but  once. 


Mrs.  Onslow  was  not  quite  punctual,  and 
by  the  time  she  and  Miss  Gibbs  returned, 
Grace  had  recovered  her  self-possession  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  that  good  lady  from 
taking  note  of  anything  unusual,  excepting 
the  fact  of  a  strange  visitor  being  in  the 
drawing-room.  Whether  Miss  Gibbs  formed 
any  commentary  thereupon  I  am  not  able  to 
say  ;  she  appeared  to  be  lost  in  admiration. 

Grace  introduced  him  as  an  old  friend  just 
returned  from  India — and  Mrs.  Onslow  im- 
mediately plunged  into  inquiries  after  health 
and  circumstances  of  divers  and  sundry 
relations  in  various  parts  of  our  Eastern 
Empire,  with  each  and  all  of  whom  she 
concluded  Captain  Armytage  must  have  lived 
on  terms  of  closest  intimacy,  irrespective  of 
geographical    position.      It   fortunately  hap- 
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pened  that  one  of  these  individuals  had  been 
his  fellow  passenger  to  Egypt,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  announce  his  speedy  arrival  in 
England,  which  piece  of  intelligence  took 
such  complete  possession  of  Mrs.  Onslow's 
mind  that  the  rest  of  the  cousinhood  faded 
into  the  distance. 

"To  think  Gwenny,  my  dear,  of  your 
cousin  James  being  on  his  way  home,  with 
quite  a  family,  Captain  Armytage  says,  and 
it  looks  like  yesterday  since  he  came  to  bid 
us  good-bye  at  the  Deanery,  in  his  uniform, 
and  got  it  spoiled  with  white  soup  poor  boy. 
(Thomas  had  just  come  to  us  then,  and 
was  young  and  awkward,)  and  now  he 
is  a  Captain,  and  is  coming  home  without 
his  wife,  and  a  young  family.  Dear ! 
dear !" 

Captain  Armytage  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  I  shall  remain  in  Brighton  a  day  or  two, 
and  will  call  again  if  you  will  permit  me. 
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You  are   going  into  the   country  soon  I  be- 
lieve," said  he,  tiu'ning  to  Grace. 

"  Next  month  I  am  going  to  stay  with 
Lady  Carysford,  at  Audley  Court." 

"  Gwenny  my  dear,  ring  for  coals  ;  by-the- 
bye,  that  reminds  me. — Perhaps  if  you  have 
no  engagement  you  will  dine  with  us  to  day. 
Captain  Armytage  : — a  quarter  to  seven,  and 
then  we  have  music  in  the  evening." 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Captain 
Armytage  made  his  adieux. 

"  It  was  so  lucky  I  recollected  that  Mr. 
Sydney  Cole  had  sent  an  excuse  ;  so  there 
is  a  place  for  Captain  Armytage ;  w^hat  a 
handsome  young  man,  and  so  well  informed: — 
your  cousin  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Not  my  cousin,  not  any  relation,"  said 
Grace  quickly;  feeling  the  tell-tale  colour 
mount  into  her  face,  "  but  an  old  friend ; 
he  was  a  school-fellow  of  my  dear  brother's/' 
added  she. 
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"  Ah,  yes  my  dear,  I  remember  hearing 
all  about  it,  and  it  is  very  natural  for  you. 
By-the-bye,  your  cousins  Mr.  and  Miss 
Livingstone  dine  with  us  to-day ;  and  to 
think  of  Gwenny's  cousin  James  Powell 
being  on  his  way  home  ! " 

Grace  would  have  given  something  to 
know  what  it  was  that  struck  Mrs.  Onslow, 
as  being  "  so  natural "  for  her  with  reference 
to  Edward  Armytage.  But  she  could  not 
ask.     And  to  this  day  it  remains  a  mystery. 


I  do  not  know  how  Edward  Armytage  got 
through  the  hours  that  intervened  between 
Mrs.  Onslow's  invitation  and  dinner  time. 
I  know  Grace  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in 
her  own  room,  and  that  Edward  took  her  to 
dinner,  in  defiance,  I  suspect,  of  strict 
etiquette. 

I  am  sorry  also  to  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  they  talked  almost  exclusively  to  each 
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other,  which  was  a  breach  of  good  manners. 
But  you  know,  dear  reader,  I  never  said  that 
either  of  them  was  perfect. 

It  was  fortunate,  as  it  happened,  that  the 
gentleman  on  Grace's  left  was  given  up  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  dinner,  and  that  Edward's 
right-hand  neighbour  was  absorbed  in  a  fierce 
flirtation  with  her  own  cavalier,  so  they  made 
no  complaints. 

"  Who  is  that  very  young  gentleman  on 
our  hostess'  left,"  asked  Edward  of  Grace 
presently. 

"  That  is  my  kinsman.  Lord  Glemnith's 
son.  He  is  not  so  young  as  he  looks  at 
first ;  older  than  yourself  by  some  years." 

"  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  guessed  it  ; 
how  comes  he  to  be  here?  Is  the  father 
here  too  ?" 

"  No,  Basil  Livingstone  and  his  sister  are 
visiting    some    relation  of    their    mother's. 
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That  pretty  girl  who  was  talking  to  me  when 
you  came  in,  is  Anne  Livingstone." 

"  Oh !  I  did  not  observe  her  particularly. 
Do  you  know  them  well  ?" 

"  Very  well,  considering  our  acquaintance 
began  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  flatter  my- 
self there  is  a  mutual  attraction." 

"They  must  be  very  different  from  their 
father  then." 

"  As  unlike  as  possible,  I  should  think  ; 
but  really  I  know  very  little  of  Lord 
Glenruth,  and  I  dare  say  I  am  prejudiced 
against  him.  The  present  Lady  Glenruth  is 
not  the  mother  of  Anne  and  Basil.  I 
imagine  they  are  not  very  happy  at  home. 
You  must  let  me  introduce  you  to  them  after 
dinner." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  But  Grace,  can  I 
not  have  ten  minutes'  quiet  talk  with  you 
this  evening  ?  No  ?    When  then  or  how  is  it 
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to  be  managed :  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you, 
and  so  much  to  ask.  Does  Mrs.  Onslow 
always  go  out  from  eleven  till  twelve  ?" 

"Not  always." 

"  When  does  she  go  out  ?" 

"  I  often  go  out  at  ten  o'clock  and  walk 
along  the  West  Beach.'' 

"  By  yourself  ?  Does  Mrs.  Onslow  never 
go  with  you,  or  that  young  lady  with  the 
sea-green  ringlets." 

Grace  laughed — it  was  so  pleasant  to  hear 
that  clear  ringing  laugh,  and  to  see  her  sweet 
face  radiant  with  joy. 

"  Mrs.  Onslow  is  not  fond  of  walking  on 
the  shingle,  and  Miss  Gibb's  music-master 
comes  at  ten  o'clock,  so  I  can  seldom  get 
any  companion  but  Ben,  the  terrier." 

"  The  best  of  companions — a  most  sensible 
looking  dog.  By  the  bye,  I  forgot  to  apologise 
for  my  dog  frightening  you  this  morning ; 
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I    am  afraid  I  was  not  as  angry  with  him  as 
I  ought  to  have  been." 

"  Is  that  monster  a  dog  ?  I  thought  it 
was  a  wild  beast  escaped  from  some  mena- 
gerie.   Certainly,  I  was  frightened  until " 

"  Until  when  ?" — but  Grace  did  not  finish 
her  sentence. 

"  It  is  an  Afghan  greyhound,  which,  in  a 
w^eak  moment,  I  consented  to  bring  home  for 
a  friend ;  a  pleasant  travelling  companion  he 
has  proved.  I  have  got  rid  of  him  now, 
however,  and  sent  him  to  his  master.  You 
used  to  be  fond  of  greyhounds.  What 
has  become  of  all  the  old  pets,  and  Elshie 
and  Archduke  ?" 

"  1  gave  aU  the  dogs  and  the  pony  away, 
before  I  left  home — Glenruth,  I  mean — but 
Archduke  has  come  into  my  possession  again. 
My  cousin,  Francis  Livingstone  found  out 
who  had  him,   and  went  and  bought   him, 
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by  way  of,  for  himself;  and  when  he  went 
away  the  other  day,  he  gave  him  to  me.  I 
wish  you  knew  those  cousins,  they  are  so 
good  and  kind.  I  know  you  would  like 
them  very  much." 

"  I  wish  I  did.  I  used  to  know^  John 
Livingstone  well ;  he  is  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  I  have  met  George,  the  one  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  Colonel ;  so  you  see  I  have  a  sort  of 
acquaintance  with  the  family." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  them  all,  but  especially 
of  Francis  and  his  wife,  and  Katherine." 

"  And  the  iVshby  cousins,  do  you  think  I 
should  like  them  very  much  too?  Grace, 
why  did  you  never  tell  me  how  unhappy 
you  were  there  ?"  said  Edward,  half  reproach- 
fuUy. 

"  What  good  would  it  have  done  to  tell 
you  that  ?  Besides,  I  was  not  altogether 
unhappy,  and  poor  Sir  Ralph  was  very  kind 
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to   me.      And  how  do  you  know  anything 
about  it  ?"  added  she. 

"  I  will  tell  you  that  another  time,"  said 
Edward,  smiling. 


There  was  one  who  felt  that  day  as  if 
a  cloud  had  come  between  him  and  the  sun. 
This  happens  to  be  rather  an  apt-simile 
which  is  more  than  can  always  be  said  for 
these  flowers  of  rhetoric.  The  waving  masses 
of  Edward's  raven  hair  looked  very  like  a 
storm-cloud  about  to  obscure  the  gleam  of 
Grace's  golden  tresses.  Poor  Basil's  eyes 
were  accustomed  to  follow  that  small,  shining 
head  with  the  devotion  of  a  Gheber,  and 
when  the  soft  eyes  met  his,  he  was  happy ; 
but  this  evening  not  once  had  he  been  so 
blest,  and  his  spirit  was  troubled.  He  saw  it 
aE  at  once.  His  quick  ear  had  caught  the 
name  of  Armytage,  he  had  marked  : 

U  lampeggiar  del  angelico  riso  !" 
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and  although  he  had  never  heard  it  whispered 
that  there  was  any  attachment  between  Grace 
and  Edward,  he  knew  then  that  they  were 
betrothed. 

Poor  Basil !  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  his  feelings  were,  or  had  been.  He 
was  far  too  humble  to  dream  of  such  hap- 
piness being  possible  to  him,  as  that  Grace 
should  love  him;  but  as  long  as  she  had 
not  given  her  heart  to  another,  he  felt  as  if 
his  relationship  and  his  secret  devotion  gave 
him  a  sort  of  claim  to  something  more  than 
friendship,  and  they  had  been  the  very 
happiest  days  of  his  life  which  he  had  lately 
spent.  Seeing  her  almost  daily,  talking  to 
her  of  Glenruth,  and  treasuring  up  in  his 
heart  every  word  she  said — every  wish  she 
expressed  regarding  her  old  home,  and  the 
dwellers  around  it,  that  he  might  have  the 
delight  of  fulfilling  them,  unknown  to  her, 
w^hen  he  returned.     And  she — tender,  com- 
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passionate  heart — was  soon  interested  in  the 
gentle  brother  and  sister,  and  touched  by 
their  strong  affection  for  each  other,  and 
their  delicate  feeling  towards  herself. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  ago  that  Basil 
had  ventured  to  say  : 

"  Will  you  never  give  your  old  friends  at 
Glenruth  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  there 
again?" 

Grace  hardly  knew  how  to  reply.  She 
thought,  if  the  father  had  been  like  the  son 
she  would  gladly  have  been  his  guest,  even  at 
Glenruth. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  read  her  thoughts, 
for  the  colour  rose  to  his  pale  cheek  as  he 
said  : 

"  I  am  sure,  I  know,  it  would  give  my 
father  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  you,  if  he 
thought  you  would  come.  He  is  a  great 
deal  in  London,  on  account  of  my  young 
sisters  ;  but  Annie  and  I  like  better  to  spend 
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the  summer  at  Cardenholm  and  Glennith, 
and  we  are  allowed  to  keep  open  house  if  we 
please.  I  wish  you  could  see  Cardenholm, 
it  is  to  Annie  and  me,  what  Glenruth  is  to 
you;  and  although  it  has  not  so  much 
natural  beauty,  perhaps  it  is  a  very  fine  old 
place." 

*'  I  should  like  very  mucli  to  visit  you 
there,"  said  Grace,  "  and  at  Glenruth  too," 
she  added;  "perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do 
so  some  day." 

One  admirable  trait  of  Basil  Livingstone 
was  the  respectful  affection  with  which  he 
always  spoke  to,  and  of  his  father,  who 
showed  so  little  consideration  for  him. 

Gentle,  generous,  noble,  heart,  why  wert 
thou  so  unmeetly  housed  ? 


There  was  always  music  at  Mrs.  Onslow's 
after  dinner.  That  good  lady,  without 
having    a  very    scientific    taste,    took   much 
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pleasure  in  sweet  sounds,  and  her  white  and 
silver  turban  might  always  be  seen  nodding 
harmoniously  in  tune.  Grace  played  Handel 
and  Beethoven,  and  the  divine  Mozart.  She 
had  a  beautiful  voice,  one  of  those  voices 
whose  faintest  tone  goes  straight  to  the 
heart.  You  seldom  heard  people  speak 
when  she  was  singing.  Basil  had  a  fine 
ear  for  music,  and  naturally  a  very  pure 
taste.  There  was  one  particular  corner 
behind  the  pianoforte,  where  he  always 
established  himself,  looking  and  listening 
with  all  his  soul. 

But  to-night,  his  place  was  occupied  by 
another,  and  the  music  seemed  to  him : 

"  Like  sweet  bells  jungled  out  of  time  and  harsh." 

Alas  !  the  discord  was  in  his  own  heart. 

"  How  much  your  voice  is  improved 
Grace,"  said  Edward ;  "  a  thing  I  did  not 
think  possible." 
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"  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  teaching 
and  practice  lately,"  said  Grace.  "Now  I 
will  sing  one  of  your  favourites ;"  and 
she  sang  that  sweetest  of  love  songs  : 

'•  I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me.'* 

Poor  Basil  felt  that  his  hopes  were  fading 
and  leaving  no  light  behind. 

"  Bless  you,  darling !"  whispered  a  voice 
at  her  ear,  so  low  that  she  felt  rather  than 
heard  the  words. 

"  Now  you  must  sing,  Edward.  Here  is 
'  Die  Liebe  und  der  Macht.'  Ah  1  how  long 
it  is  since  I  have  played  it  for  you.  But 
it  is  one  of  John  Livingstone's  songs,  and 
I  used  to  play  accompaniments  for  him.  He 
has  a  voice  very  like  yours,  only " 

"  Only  not  so  fine,"  suggested  Edward. 

"  Finer,  I  believe,  I  was  going  to  say. 
At  any  rate,  he  always  sings  when  he  is 
asked." 
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"  And  am  not  I  going  to  sing  because  you 
have  asked  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  did  not  sing  when  Mrs. 
Onslow  asked  you." 

"  Mrs.  Onslow  did  not  ask  me,  she  only 
expressed  a  conviction  that  I  could  sing, 
because  I  reminded  her  of  somebody  who 
played  on  the  violoncello.  I  could  not  have 
sung  then,  Grace.  Your  voice  was  thrilling 
through  me." 

The  apology  was  accepted,  and  he  sang 
*  Der  Waidman'  very  weU,  considering. 

Considering  what  ? 

Considering  that  he  felt  it,  which  is  a 
great  impediment  to  singing,  sometimes, 
gracious  reader. 


Much  was  settled  in  that  walk  along  the 
beach,  much  was  said  which  w^e  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  condensing  into  a  few  words ; 
partly  because  you  are  already  in  possession 
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of  the  most  important,  partly,  because  it  is 
not  fair  to  repeat  everything.  There  are 
limits,  as  I  said  before. 

Of  course,  Edward  told  Grace  of  his 
communication  with  Colonel  Heron,  and  the 
hope  that  had  brought  him  home. 

"  And  if  I  succeed,  Grace,  as  something 
tells  me  I  shall,  you  will  be  mine — my  own — 
my  wife." 

"  Whether  you  succeed  or  not,  Edward, 
that  can  make  no  difference  in  my  love  for 
you." 

"  God  bless  you,  darling,  for  those  words ; 
but  unless  I  can  offer  you  an  unsullied  name, 
or  win  one  for  myself,  I  will  not  claim  that 
promise." 

"  And  why  ?  will  you  not  need  comfort 
all  the  more  if  your  hopes  are  disappointed  ? 
Besides " 

"  Besides  ?"  said  Edward,  inquiringly, 

Grace  blushed. 
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"  Besides,  you  also  have  made  a  promise  to 
me,  and  /  may  claim  its  fulfilment." 

"  Ah !  Grace,  I  ought  to  have  controlled 
myself  yesterday.  I  ought  not  to  have  said 
all  I  did,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  The 
watchfulness  of  years  was  betrayed  in  that 
moment,  and  the  worst  is,  that  I  cannot 
regret  it." 

"  If  you  knew  how  happy — how  very 
happy  I  am  to-day,  dear  Edward,  you  would 
not  wish  to  regret  anything  ;  and  I  think," 
she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "if  you  had 
controlled  yourself,  my  heart  would  have 
burst." 

This  was  unanswerable  in  so  many  words, 
and  her  sweet  eyes  seeking  his,  said  even 
more. 

They  had  wandered  a  long  way  beyond 
the  outskirts  of  Brighton,  there  was  not 
a  human  creature  in  sight  that  I  know  of, 
and  there  was  a  sea-fog. 
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Under  these  circumstances  I  hope  that 
Edward's  reply  to  this  speech  did  not  tran- 
spire. Don't  expect  me  to  record  it,  too 
curious  reader. 

"  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Onslow  will  ask  me 
to  dinner  again,  Grace  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  Edward,  I  must  tell  Mrs. 
Onslow;  she  has  been  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  must  write  to  dear  old  Dr.  Grahame, 
and  to  Lady  Livingstone  immediately ;  I  think 
I  must  tell  Lady  Carysford  too." 

"With  all  my  heart;  as  far  as  regards 
me  all  the  world  might  know  it ;  but  perhaps, 
dearest,  it  might  not  be  so  agreeable  for  you 
to  have  it  made  public  just  yet." 

"  I  don't  think  the  public  will  trouble 
itself  much  about  my  concerns ;  but  I  only 
wish  it  known  to  those  who  have  a  right 
to  my  confidence.  I  must  write  to  Magdalen, 
though  it  will  be  no  news  to  her,  I  felt  that 
she  found  out  my  secret  ages  ago." 
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"  What  a  pleasant  place  Brighton  is," 
observed  Captain  Armytage,  as  he  surveyed 
what  could  be  seen  from  Bmnswick  Place ; 
"  and  this  is  such  a  cheerful  situation.  I  had 
no  idea  it  was  such  a  nice  place." 

"  It  is  a  very  nice  place,  I  do  think," 
replied  Grace. 

Brighton  enveloped  in  a  sea-fog  you  will 
observe,  dear  reader. 

But  I  am  sure  these  two  unreflecting 
young  persons  did  think  it  a  very  pleasant, 
cheerful  place  that  morning. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  news  of  Grace's  engagement  was 
received  at  Invercarron  with  various  feelings, 
Lady  Livingstone  was  glad  and  sorry.  The 
least  thing  in  the  world  hurt,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  that  Grace  had  not  informed  her 
of  her  attachment,  a  good  deal  surprised 
that  she  should  have  preferred  any  one  to 
John,  unless  it  might  have  been  George, 
and  a  little  disappointed  that  she  was  not 
making  a  better  marriage,  for  Lady  Living- 
stone sincerely  loved  the  orphan  girl,  and 
thought   her   worthy  of  the  best  match  in 
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England,  Had  she  not  said  that  in  herself 
she  was  worthy  of  George  or  John  ? 

Katherine  would  have  rejoiced  with  all 
her  heart,  but  for  the  anticipation  of  Grace 
having  to  go  to  India ;  but  she  consoled 
herself  with  the  hope  that  something  would 
turn  up  for  Captain  Armytage  at  home. 
George  said  he  thought  it  was  a  wretched 
marriage,  and  took  altogether  a  severe  view 
of  it.  Miss  Ferrars  rejoiced  in  it  I  believe, 
most  sincerely,  and  tried  to  bring  George 
round  to  her  views,  and  thus  they  discussed 
it  at  the  tea-table. 

"  Well/'  said  her  Ladyship,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  this  piece  of  news.  It  has 
taken  me  by  surprise,  I  must  own.  Miss 
Grace  has  kept  her  own  counsel — I  am  sure 
her  secret  would  have  been  quite  safe  with 
me,  and  it  would  have  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance,  if  I  had  been  told  of 
it." 
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"  Good  heart  !  mamma,  what  had  she 
got  to  tell,  would  you  have  had  her  come 
and  confide  to  you  that  she  was  dying  for 
Captain  Armytage,  who  was  very  backward 
in  coming  forward  ?  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
of  it : — won't  they  be  a  handsome  couple  ! 
But  do  you  think  they'll  have  to  go  to  India, 
mamma  ?  that's  the  only  drawback  I  can 
see." 

"  Well,"  said  George,  "  I  must  confess 
there  appear  to  me  more  serious  drawbacks 
than  that : — poverty  and  a  bar  sinister  do 
not  go  to  make  up  a  very  desirable  mar- 
riage," 

"  Oh  !  but  no  one  can  look  upon  him 
as  an  ordinary  bar  sinister,  his  mother's 
blood  was  unexceptionable ;  and  people  do 
say  that  the  question  ought  to  be  tried 
again." 

"  All  old  wives'  gossip,"  said  George. 
"  It  is  not   likely    he    would    let   it    rest  if 
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there  were  a  chance  of  stirring  it  to  any 
purpose." 

"  It  certainly  was  a  very  cruel  case,"  said 
Lady  Livingstone,  "  and  I  believe  the  young 
man  behaved  very  well  about  it.  I  agree 
with  George,  that  it  is  a  great  drawback  ; 
but  if  Grace  does  not  mind  it,  no  one  else 
need  do  so.  I  hope  he  will  make  her 
happy,  for  she  is  a  very  sweet  creature;  but 
I  could  have  wished  she  was  making  a  better 
marriage." 

"  If  she  is  attached  to  him,  dearest  Lady 
Livingstone,"  said  Miss  Ferrars ;  "  after  all 
that  is  the  only  thing  of  real  importance,  and 
the  Penrith  interest  wiU  be  sure  to  get  some 
good  appointment  for  Captain  Armytage." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him,  Adela?"  inquired 
Kathie. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  often — in  London,  people  made 
rather  a  fuss  about  him,  when  the  story  came 
out." 
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"  Isn't  he  handsome  ?" 

"  Very  handsome,  but  very  melancholy 
looking, — at  least  he  used  to  be." 

"  No  wonder:  he  had  enough  to  make  him 
look  melancholy." 

"  Well,  I  never  could  think  him  so  ex- 
tremely handsome,"  said  George  3  "  he  wants 
expression." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  the  only  individual  in 
the  kingdom  who  holds  that  opinion,  George ; 
why  Jack  says  he  is  exactly  the  Apollo." 

"  Rather  an  over-sized  ApoUo ;  it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  a  man  above  six  feet 
should  be  in  such  good  proportion — you  never 
see  it." 

"  Only  it  happens  that  Captain  Armytage 
is  in  perfect  proportion,  for  I  have  heard 
Jack  say  so  a  hundred  times,  and  I  should 
think  he  ought  to  know." 

"  Well,  well,  Katherine,  you  need  not 
quarrel  with  George   about    Captain  Army-. 
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tage's  looks.  You  are  always  thinking  about 
looks.  What  does  it  signify,  if  Grace  is 
pleased  with  him.  I  wonder  when  the 
marriage  will  take  place — there  is  no  time 
fixed — it  seems.  Remember  it  is  not  to  be 
talked  about." 

"  Oh !  I  shall  be  as  close  as  a  church, 
but  I  hope  it  will  come  off  soon.  I  must 
go  and  write  to  the  dear  creature." 

'*  Pray  say  everything  that  is  kind  to 
Miss  Livingstone  from  me  dear  Katherine," 
said  Miss  Ferrars. 

The  following  week,  George  Livingstone 
announced  to  his  mother  that  he  was  the 
accepted  of  Adela  Ferrars.  This  also  took 
her  unsuspicious  Ladyship  by  surprise.  It 
was  a  remarkable  thing  that  Lady  Living- 
stone, by  no  means  an  unobservant  woman 
in  general  matters,  never  could  discover 
anything  like  an  attachment  though  it  might 
be    progressing    under    her   very    eyes.       If 
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her  maternal  fears  were  awakened,  she  would, 
as  we  have  seen,  go  off  at  a  tangent,  and 
could  then  imagine  anything ;  but  she  very 
seldom  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

Being  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  John 
whose  heart  was  in  danger  from  Grace's 
attractions,  she  had  talked  the  matter  over 
freely  with  George,  who  really  was  very 
much  in  love,  and  had  been  refused.  The 
feelings  of  that  susceptible  young  man  may 
be  conceived.  Not  being  sure  whether  his 
mother  were  right  or  \wong,  sore  from 
disappointment,  tormented  with  jealousy  of 
a  brother  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached, 
he  had  been  made  perfectly  miserable,  and 
when  the  climax  came,  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  no  longer  a  chance  with  Grace,  it 
was  after  the  first  struggle  between  love 
and  pride — almost  a  relief.  It  was  better 
than  her  becoming  his  sister,  at  any  rate. 

Then  he  began  to  think  there  were  other 

VOL.    II.  I 
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women  in  the  world,  pretty  women  too,  and 
agreeable  withal.  Adela  Ferrars  had  the 
most  delicate  aquiline  nose,  and  the  most 
piquante  expression  imaginable ;  and  what 
lovely  black  hair,  which  after  all  was  the 
colour.  Dark  beauty  lasts  so  much  longer 
than  fair.  Then  she  was  so  clever,  so 
accomplished,  always  good-humoured  and 
always  weU  dressed,  and  she  certainly  was 
very  fond  of  him,  he  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  that  fact — would  it  be  behaving 
well,  after  devoting  himself  to  her  all  the 
winter,  (George  was  always  devoted  to  the 
prevailing  petticoat)  woiild  it  be  honourable 
to  draw  back  ? 

Thus  soliloquised  George  one  rainy  after- 
noon about  dusk ; — the  fair  object  of  his 
cogitations  came  into  the  room  in  search  of 
a  book, — George  got  up  to  find  it  for  her — 
proposed  and  was  not  rejected. 

Lady   Livingstone   was  surprized,  but  on 
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the  whole  she  was  pleased.  Besides  that 
she  was  naturally  disposed  to  look  favourably 
on  any  girl  who  had  the  good  taste  to 
appreciate  one  of  her  sons,  she  liked  Adela 
Ferrars,  who  was  indeed  very  likeable  for 
her  ow^n  sake ;  thought  she  would  make  a 
very  good  wife  for  George,  and  a  pleasant 
sister  for  Katherine,  so  she  gave  the  young 
couple  her  affectionate  blessing,  and  sat  down 
to  communicate  to  Lady  Carry sford  and 
others,  the  news  of  this  projected  addition 
to  the  family  circle. 

Katherine  was  very  glad,  a  little  bit 
astonished  in  her  secret  soul,  for  she 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  pre-existing  state 
of  George's  affections,  but  that  was  his  look 
out.  She  liked  Adela  very  much,  and  it 
was  always  the  impulse  of  her  kind  heart 
to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others. 

As   for   Adela,  we  may  believe  she  was 

I  2 
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perfectly  happy  : — she  had  achieved  the  hope 
of  years. 

She  really  was  very  much  in  love,  and 
shewed  it  as  some  very  young  ladies,  and 
many  who  are  no  longer  very  young,  are 
apt  to  show  it,  and  this  rivetted  George's 
chains.  'Vani'ty  was  his  weak  point.  He 
soon  forgot  that  he  had  ever  even  admired 
Grace. 

Good,  kind  Mrs.  Onslow  was  overjoyed 
when  Grace  communicated  to  her  the  result 
of  that  morning's  walk.  I  have  mentioned 
her  satisfaction  in  the  promotion  of  matri- 
mony, in  the  abstract,  and  the  union  of  two 
such  handsome  people  as  Edward  and  Grace 
gave  her  infinite  pleasure. 

The  only  drawback  was,  that  as  she  had 
been  summoned  to  see  a  sick  friend,  in 
Lincolnshire,  she  feared  she  might  not  be 
present  at  the  marriage,  which  she  seemed 
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to  expect  would  take  place  immediately ;  but 
Grace  assured  her  that  no  time  was  fixed, 
and  that  most  certainly  her  presence  would 
be  desired  whenever  it  did  take  place ;  the 
secret  was  an  honourable  burden,  which  she 
would  fain  have  shared  with  Gwenny ;  but 
Grace  knowing  that  young  lady  rejoiced  in  a 
multiplicity  of  bosom  friends,  from  whom  she 
withheld  nothing,  begged  so  hard  of  Mrs. 
Onslow  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  that  she 
promised  obedience.  They  parted  most  affec- 
tionately, Grace  to  go  to  Audley  Court, 
where  Lady  Livingstone  and  Katherine  were 
expected  the  following  month,  and  whither 
Lady  Carysford,  as  soon  as  she  knew  the 
state  of  the  case,  very  considerately  invited 
Captain  Armytage  to  join  the  party.  Her 
young  favourite's  confession  did  not  take  her 
by  surprise,  as  we  know ;  but  she  could  not 
quite  understand  what  they  were  going  to 
marry   upon,    excepting   love,    which    Lady 
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Carysford  was  far  too  practical  to  admit  as 
an  equivalent  for  ways  and  means.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  good  deal  too  late  in  the  day 
to  preach  prudence.  She  saw  how  greatly 
the  happiness  of  these  two  was  bound  up  in 
their  mutual  affection,  and  she  was  too 
sympathising  not  to  rejoice  with  them.  But 
she  did  advise  them  to  consider  well  before 
they  adventured  on  matrimony. 

"  Not  that  I  advocate  long  engagements, 
my  dear,"  she  said  to  Grace,  "  when  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it, — such  a  trial  of  heart 
and  hope  ought  not  to  be  encountered ;  but 
an  improvident  marriage  is  a  worse  evil.  In 
your  case,  I  believe,  the  trial  has  been 
already  undergone,  and  you  have  patience 
and  courage  sufficient  for  anything ;  but  there 
are  contingencies  against  which  you  could 
not  secure  yourself,  and  which  might  encom- 
pass you  with  difficulties  if  you  marry  on 
insufficient     means.       Do    not    let    Captain 
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Armytage,  or  your  own  heart  persuade  you 
to  do  this.  Young  men  are  very  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  future,  under  present  circum- 
stances like  his." 

"  Indeed,  Lady  Carysford,  Edward  is  not 
one  to  urge  anything  on  selfish  grounds. 
He  would  not  let  me  bind  myself  to  any 
promise ;  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  ask 
any  one  to  marry  him,  if  he  had  not  the 
means  of  maintaining  a  w^ife.  But  I  do 
not  think,"  added  she,  "that  a  promise 
would  make  any  difference  with  us  now. 
And,  besides,  I  have  nothing  to  give  up  for 
his  sake — no  home." 

There  was  truth  in  this.  Lady  Carysford 
felt,  and  she  said  no  more  on  the  subject 
to  Grace,  except  to  tell  her,  that  while  she 
lived,  Audley  Court  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
home. 

"  Although,  my  dear  child,  I  can  enter 
into  your  feelings,   and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
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there  will  be  no  necessity  to  defer  your  mar- 
riage many  months." 

She  had  a  talk  with  Edward,  too,  and 
what  she  gathered  from  it,  raised  him  very 
much  in  her  estimation,  where  he  abeady 
stood  high.  She  saw  that  Grace  was  right 
in  sa}^ing  he  was  not  likely  to  desire  any- 
thing on  selfish  grounds;  and  she  did  not 
judge  it  needful  to  bestow  any  more  advice 
on  them.  Her  letter  to  Magdalen  will  best 
express  her  views  on  this  and  other  matters. 
Though  I  anticipate  a  little  in  publishing  it 
here,  for  it  was  written  several  weeks  after 
Grace  had  come  to  Audley. 

"  My  dear  Magdalen, 
"  I  promised  to  give  you  my  impression 
of  family  affairs  —  not  expecting  then  I 
should  have  so  much  to  write  about.  Kathe- 
rine  is  better  since  she  came  here,  not  alto- 
gether so  well,    however,    as  I  could   wish. 
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I  cannot  make  it  out ;  she  is  not  a  girl  to 
fall  sick  for  love,  or  else  I  might  think  she 
were  suffering  from  the  disorder  now  epi- 
demic. Captain  Clavering  is  so  manifest  a 
flirt,  and  she  knows  it,  that  she  cannot  think 
his  attentions  ever  mean  anything ;  but  as 
I  observed  that  he  was  entirely  devoted  to 
her  during  tw^o  days  that  he  spent  here,  I 
have  refrained  from  inviting  him  again. 
Frederick  Hamilton,  who  certainly  was  much 
attached  to  her,  has  got  over  it,  and  taken 
unto  himself  a  wife,  I  hear — the  willow  is 
not  men's  wear.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  another  subject  we  have  discussed  has 
more  to  do  with  her  unequal  moods,  than 
any  affection  of  the  heart ;  but  she  does  not 
talk  so  much  about  it  now. 

"  Grace,  as  you  know,  has  been  staying 
with  me  ever  since  March,  and  Captain 
Armytage  passes  to  and  fro.  I  have  had 
another    pair    of  lovers  here  —  a    contrast. 
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George  and  Miss  Ferrars  appear  to  think  their 
duty  to  each  other  infringed  by  attentions 
shown  to  any  one  else.  If  they  had  kept 
themselves  to  themselves,  it  might  have  been 
borne;  but  such  sighings  and  oglings  in 
public,  are  insufferable.  I  was  much  in- 
clined to  shut  them  up  in  the  aviary,  where 
they  would  have  had  congenial  company.  I 
was  very  glad  when  they  betook  themselves 
to  town,  she  to  Lady  Julia  Stanhope's,  to 
hasten  her  trousseau^  he  to  office.  The 
marriage  takes  place  immediately  after  Eas- 
ter. When  they  have  come  to  their  senses 
again,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them. 
1  am  sure  she  can  be  very  agreeable.  She 
was  so  one  evening,  when  she  forgot  her 
role  oi fiancee,  and  played  and  sang  charm- 
ingly. Grace  conducts  herself  as  she  always 
does,  with  perfect  good  taste  and  propriety, 
and  so  I  must  add  of  Captain  Armytage. 
They  take  early  walks   in  the  woods;    and 
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occasionally,  I  have  the  discretion  to  find 
business  for  myself  of  an  afternoon ;  but 
most  days  we  are  much  together,  and  I 
never  feel  myself  de  trop.  They  talk  fi-ankly 
to  me  of  their  plans,  and  one  day  when  I 
was  tete-a-tete  with  Captain  Armytage,  he 
waxed  very  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Grace. 
He  is  as  much  in  love  as  a  man  can  be, 
but  restricts  the  expression  of  it  to  fitting 
times  and  seasons.  I  hke  him  more  the 
longer  I  know  him.  You  may  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  my  dear,  as  to  Grace's  happiness ; 
I  only  wish  you  could  see  her  now.  They 
are  such  a  handsome  pair,  and  have  so  many 
'  excellent  gifts.'  One  cannot  help  wishing 
sometimes  they  were  to  be  in  a  position 
they  are  so  well  fitted  to  adorn,  and  w^hich, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  have  been 
theirs ;  but  I  doubt  not  the  trials  they  have 
both  had  to  pass  through  have  greatly 
developed  and  refined  their  characters,  and 
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tended  to  make  them  what  they  are.  I  do 
not  know  when  the  marriage  will  be,  and 
do  not  care  to  ask  questions.  I  shall  miss 
Grace  extremely ;  she  is  one  of  the  few 
young  ladies  who  tempt  me  to  wish  I  were  a 
mother ;  you  know  I  am  not  covetous  of 
daughters  generally. 

"  Lady  Livingstone  is  well,  and  as  cheerful 
as  I  could  expect  to  see  her  after  so  recently 
parting  with  Francis.  She  and  Katherine 
have  gone  to  pay  some  visits  in  Kent,  but 
return  here  next  week,  and  are  to  be  with 
me  in  Carlton  Gardens  for  George's  marriage, 
and  then  I  mean  to  give  the  two  Miss 
Livingstones  a  little  dissipation.  I  think, 
and  so  does  Captain  Armytage,  that  Grace 
ought  to  see  and  be  seen  before  she 
expatriates  herself;  so  it  is  settled  I  am  to 
present  her  and  Katherine  at  the  first 
drawing-room. 

"  John  was   down   here    last    week  ;    he 
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does  not  look  altogether  happy,  which  his 
mother  will  attribute  to  his  slighted  passion 
for  Grace,  whom  she  cannot  quite  entirely 
forgive  for  having  lost  her  heart  before 
going  to  Invercarron,  though  most  kind 
and  affectionate  both  to  her  and  Captain 
Armytage.  I  am  quite  sure  she  is  mistaken  ; 
but  there  is  no  use  arguing  the  point. 

"John  seems  to  miss  you  very  much, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  wish  he  had 
exchanged  into  the  — th,  and  accompanied 
you  and  Francis  to  India. 

"  Very  good  accounts  from  Naples,  where 
Alicia  and  Mary  have  met  to  spend  the 
summer — a  very  pleasant  arrangement  for 
both.  Alicia's  health  appears  to  be  much 
better  ;  doubtless  you  have  more  direct 
inteEigence  from  them  than  we  can  give 
you.  I  wish  I  could  make  my  letter  more 
acceptable  by  discoursing  of  your  children, 
my  dear,    but    that    must    be    for    another 
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time,    when   I   shall  have  seen  them,    as  I 
hope  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

"  Yours,  with  much  affection, 
"  E.  Carysford/' 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

How  calm  and  bright  the  stream  of  life 
flowed  by  at  Audley  Court. 

It  was  the  model  of  an  English  country 
place,  peaceful  and  glad,  home-like.  That 
pleasant  morning-room  where  Grace  sat  with 
Lady  Carysford  in  the  bow,  (I  think  no 
room  can  be  perfect  without  a  bow,  or 
recessed- window),  where  they  sat,  I  say, 
reading  and  discoursing  of  men  and  books, 
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art  and  nature.  The  south-west  wind 
bearing  from  the  garden  its  tribute  of 
perfume  ;  the  garden  itself,  slopmg  gently 
upwards  from  the  windows,  so  that,  as  one 
sat,  one  saw  all  its  gay  flowers — old  friends 
as  well  as  new  favourites  —  at  one  view 
displayed  ;  the  trees  under  which  they  sat 
of  an  afternoon,  when  it  was  too  hot  for 
walking ;  the  rough  park,  with  its  braked, 
and  heather,  and  golden  furze,  hazel-copse, 
and  holly,  and  rugged  thorn,  the  old  fir-trees, 
Grace*s  favourites,  crowning  the  ridge,  while 
noble  oaks,  and  chesnuts,  and  elm,  were 
scattered  in  groups  on  the  nearer  ground. 

The  house  lay  low,  as  was  commonly 
the  case  with  dwelling  of  that  date;  but 
when  one  ascended  the  ridge  of  the  rough 
park,   the  eye  commanded  an  extensive  view 
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— rich  woodland  scenery — a  perfect  pano- 
rama, bounded  by  the  downs. 

Grace's  impressions  of  English  scenery, 
formed  in  the  midland  counties,  and  renewed 
at  Brighton,  were  greatly  altered  for  the 
better  in  "  the  blessed  wolds  of  Sussex." 
We  must  allow  something  for  association 
perhaps,  when  we  remember  how  pleasant  a 
place  Brighton  was  found  to  be  on  a  certain 
foggy  morning,  and  learn,  moreover,  that  in 
those  same  blessed  wolds  her  rambles  were 
not  always  solitary ;  still  there  was  enough 
of  intrinsic  superiority  to  justify  her  taste  in 
preferring  Audley  Court  to  Ashby. 

She  was  very  happy,  even  when  Edward's 
military  duties  kept  him  in  London.  Always 
cheerful,  always  occupied,  she  moved  about 
like  some  bright-plumaged  bird,  charming 
Lady  Carysford's  eyes,  and  engaging  her 
affections  daily  more  and  more. 

"  We  seem    to  have   known    each    other 

VOL.    XL  K 
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such  a  great  while,  my  dear,"  she  said,  one 
day  to  Grace,  sitting  under  the  horse-chesnut 
trees  in  the  garden.  "  I  can't  but  think 
we  ought  to  have  met  before  now,  and  then 
you  might  have  lived  with  me,  instead  of  at 
Ashby/' 

Grace  seldom  spoke  much  of  Ashby ;  but 
Lady  Carj^sford  knew  that  her  life  there  had 
not  been  a  very  happy  one. 

"  It  is  surprising,  and  very  gratifying  to 
me,  to  find  that  at  my  age  I  can  form,  so 
true  a  friendship  with  a  young  creature  like 
you,  Grace." 

It  may  have  surprised  Lady  Carysford, 
but  I  am  sure  it  could  surprise  no  one  else, 
for  she  had  a  peculiar  power  of  attaching 
and  interesting  young  people.  Grace  repaid 
her  affection  most  fully.  Kathie  was  happier 
and  more  rational  at  Audiey  Court  than 
anywhere.  Magdalen  loved  Lady  '  Carysford 
almost  as  a  mother. 
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"  Magdalen,  to  be  sure,  was  not  so  very 
young;  but  it  mattered  little  what  might 
be  the  a^e  or  circumstances  of  those  on 
whom  Lady  Carysford  bestowed  her  regard, 
her  unfailing  sympathy  was  sure  to  win 
their  hearts.  She  could  enter  into  the  fears 
of  Mrs.  Martin  about  her  youngest  boy,  who 
was  "  not  so  'cute  as  some  be,"  or  even  the 
disappointment  of  Master  Stebbing,  when 
the  pig  on  whose  development  he  built 
hopes  of  winning  a  prize,  shewed  symptoms 
of  declining  health,  as  patiently  and  as  kindly 
as  she  listened  to  Grace's  hopes,  and  Mag- 
dalen's anxieties,  and  Kathie's  difficulties. 
For  each  she  had  a  word  of  counsel,  wise 
and  kind. 

Hers  was  one  of  the  rarest  characters  I 
ever  knew.  I  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to 
its  excellence;  those  who  know  her — and 
some  who  will  read  these  pages  know  her 
well — must  fill  up  the  meagre  outlines. 

K  2 
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"To  be  sure,  if  you  had  come  to  me, 
you  might  never  have  held  the  place  you  do 
at  Invercarron,  which  would  have  been  a 
loss  to  you,  as  well  as  to  your  friends  there  ; 
so  we  find  we  can  seldom  improve  upon  the 
arrangements  that  are  made  for  us,  even  as 
regards  our  present  happiness." 

"  I  should  have  had  a  loss  indeed,"  said 
Grace,  "  had  I  missed  the  two  years  I 
spent  at  Invercarron.  I  have  been  very 
happy  there." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  change  for 
you,"  said  Lady  Carysford,  "if  my  im- 
pressions are  not  wrong,  and  one  does  not 
need  the  force  of  contrasts  to  be  penetrated 
with  Lady  Livingstone's  genuine  simple 
kindness,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  it,  my  dear." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Grace,  "  and  it  was 
always  the  same ;  from  the  first  day  to  the 
last,  I  never  was  treated  as  a  stranger." 
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"  I  should  have  thought  her  manner 
might  have  seemed  rather  cold  to  you  at 
first." 

"  I  did  not  find  it  so.  It  is  not  a 
demonstrative  manner,  but  it  was  anything 
but  cold  when  she  received  me ;  grave 
perhaps,  or  serious,  rather,  but  very  kind." 

"  The  coldness  is  merely  external,  resulting 
fi-om  great  natural  shyness ;  it  conceals  the 
utmost  warmth  and  tenderness  of  heart." 

"  Then  aunt  Livingstone  is  a  person  one 
respects  as  well  as  loves." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  very  admirable  character ; 
so  much  energy,  so  much  perseverance,  such 
singleness  of  p\u*pose,  and  conscientious 
performance  of  duties ;  she  is  peculiarly 
well-fitted,  in  most  respects,  for  the  position 
she  lias  held." 

"  Not  in  all  respects  ?" 

"  No — at  least  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
some  she  has  failed — not  from  any  neglect 
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of  duty — of  wilful  neglect  she  is  incapable — 
but  from  misapprehension." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,  Lady 
Carysford." 

"  She  has  not  that  influence  over  her 
children — more  especially  her  younger  chil- 
dren— which  so  devoted  and  conscientious  a 
mother  ought  to  have ;  but  the  truth  is,  she 
neither  apprehends  their  characters,  nor  the 
true  limits  of  the  maternal  authority." 

"  Yet  she  is  anything  but  a  dull  person." 

"  You  are  right  my  dear  ;  but  perception 
of  character  is  a  thing  by  itself,  hardly,  I 
think,  to  be  acquired  ;  and  a  very  affectionate 
mother  is  liable  to  form  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  her  children's  dispositions." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  aunt  Livingstone 
being  very  proud  of  her  children.  I  think 
you  might  go  a  long  way  before,  you  would 
meet  with  so  charming  a  family, — so  affec- 
tionate, and  clever,  and  handsome." 
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"  They  are  all  that ;  very  engaging,  but 
they  have  some  great  faults." 

"  Who  has  not,  Lady  Carysford  ?" 

'*  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  few  people  are 
exempt.  I  only  know  one  or  two,  but  there 
are  many  whose  faults  have  been  discipHned 
and  kept  in  check,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  your  cousins, — at  least  they  have  not 
been  disciplined  at  home." 

"  I  don't  think  Francis  has  any  great 
fault." 

"  He  is  one  of  the  elders,  w^ho  were 
brought  up  under  a  stricter  rule  than  has 
since  prevailed,  '  and  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
the  world's  stern  teaching.' " 

"Well,  John  and  George  are  both  very 
amiable,  always  so  happy  and  pleasant  at 
home,  and  Kathie's  faults  are  rather  eccen- 
tricities of  character — for  which  I  cannot 
think  she  is  accountable." 

"  You  are  a  staunch  friend,  my  dear,  and 
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there  is  truth  in  all  you  say  ;  but  now  in 
Katharine's  case  for  instance,  had  her  mother 
understood  her  character,  which  even  in 
childhood  was  very  peculiar,  she  might  per- 
haps have  counteracted  some  of  these  same 
eccentricities,  and  developed  some  useful  as 
weU  as  engaging  qualities ;  I  say,  perhaps, 
Katherine  is  very  unlike  most  girls,  and 
would  always  have  been  original,  but  her 
training  from  childhood  upwards  has  not 
tended  to  improvement." 

"I  do  not  think  she  could  have  been 
more  engaging  than  she  is,  so  affectionate 
and  unselfish,  and  so  fuU  of  talent,  but  I  do 
think  she  might  be  more  sufficient  to  herself, 
and  therefore  happier  than  she  is." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it ;  Katherine  is  most  charm- 
ing company  to  everybody  except  herself, 
and  that  is  a  great  misfortune.  What 
would  she  have  done,  my  dear,  in  circum- 
stances like  yours  ?" 
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"  I  think  she  would  have  found  com- 
panionship more  easily  than  I  did ;  she  has 
much  greater  powers  of  interesting  people. 
I  have  often  observed  that  Kathie  could  make 
the  most  silent  people  talk,  and  the  dullest 
laugh.  I  cannot  make  acquaintance  with 
people  unless  they  will  be  so  kind  as  come 
halfway.    Kathie  is  not  so  exacting." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  and  reason- 
able condition,  and  one  which  people  wiU  do 
well  to  accede  to,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Carys- 
ford,  patting  Grace's  cheek.  "  Now  let  us 
go  forth  and  see  how  Master  Stebbing's 
pig  prospers.  I  prescribed  to  it  this  morn- 
ing at  his  request,  but  he  has  more  faith 
than  I  have  myself  in  my  skill  as  a  hog 
doctor.  I  suppose  you  will  not  choose  to  go 
very  far  a-field,  seeing  we  expect  company." 

"  I  will  go  wherever  you  please,  Lady 
Carysford,"  said  Grace.  "  I  do  not  think  he 
can  be  here   before  six   o'clock,''  she  added, 
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with  a  blush  and  smile ;  from  which  I  infer, 
dear  reader,  that  the  personal  pronoun,  he, 
stood  for  the  substantive  Captain  Armytage — 
understood. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  here  a  while,"  said  Lady 
Carysford,  when  she  reached  the  ridge,  where 
under  a  fine  old  oak  a  seat  was  placed, 
commanding  the  panoramic  view  I  have 
spoken  of ;  "  what  charming  lights  there  are 
to-day  !  look  at  the  soft  shadows  on  the 
downs,  and  the  gleam  on  the  middle  dis- 
tance, and  the  exquisite  colouring  of  the 
foliage." 

"  I  think  the  foliage  at  this  season  is 
almost  as  beautiful  as  in  autumn." 

"  Every  season  has  its  beauty,  and  how 
much  of  our  enjoyment  in  each  do  we  owe 
to  their  succession." 

"  That  is  true  :  still  for  my  own  part  I 
have  more  enjoyment  of  summer — the  crown 
and  prime   of  the  year  than  of  any   other 
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season.  I  think  one's  feeling  of  a  glorious 
summer's  day  almost  amounts  to  pain." 

"  That  is  the  case  of  all  intensified  enjoy- 
ments,— it  is  one  of  the  inmate  evidences  of 
our  immortality  I  think." 

"  Is  it  not  rather  an  evidence  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  earth  ?"  said  Grace. 

"  That  is  what  I  meant  to  express.  Our 
best  and  purest  pleasures  here  are  unsatis- 
fying, and  our  enjoyment  of  them  is  disturbed 
by  the  sense  of  their  perishing  nature.  Even 
while  we  taste  them,  they  are  'passing 
away.'  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  have  explained  to  me 
now,  why  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  first  star  of 
the  jessamine ;  though  one  of  my  favourite 
flowers,  I  feel  then  that  summer  is  passing 
away,  and  autumn,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  the 
fall  of  the  year." 

"  But,  my  dear,  these  are  early  days  for 
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you ;  spring  is  hardly  ended — and  there  is, 
I  trust,  a  long  bright  summer  before  you.  I 
should  not  be  afraid  of  happiness  for  you, 
Grace.  You  are  of  too  thoughtful  a  nature 
to  be  bewildered  by  it." 

"I  do  not  know.  Lady  Carysford ;  some- 
times I  fear  my  craving  after  happiness  is  too 
much  of  this  earth; — but,"  she  added,  *'  it  has 
pleased  God  to  grant  me  this  great  happiness, 
and  I  ought  to  accept  it  thankfully." 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  do,  my  dear,  and 
that  it  will  be  blessed  to  you." 

Ah !  how  little  could  even  Lady  Carys- 
ford know  what  was  before  the  young 
creature  in  whose  present  happiness  she  took 
sucb  delight,  fondly  hoping  it  was  to  be 
abiding. 

"Look,  my  dear,  how  the  ground  is  gemmed 
with  that  exquisite  little  flower ;  pray  let  me 
see  what  it  is." 
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"The  milk- wort/'  replied  Grace.  "I 
never  saw  it  in  such  profusion,  and  so  great 
a  variety  of  colours,  blue,  pink,  lilac,  white, 
purple,  all  within  the  space  of  a  yard.  What 
a  number  of  new  flowers  I  have  found  since 
I  came  here." 

"  Yes,  we  have  a  very  rich  Flora,  as 
botanists  would  say ;  but  it  is  in  autumn  I 
think  that  our  greatest  beauties  show  them- 
selves. The  hedges  are  then  full  of  bind- 
weed and  briony,  and  clematis — the  traveller's 

joy." 

"  I  missed  the  wild  flowers  very  much  at 
Invercarron ;  there  are  very  few  there  com- 
pared to  Glenruth." 

"  The  climate  you  see,  is  unfavourable  to 
all  but  the  hardiest  creatures ;  there  are 
some  beautiful  mountain  plants  however." 

"  Yes,  I  made  a  collection  from  Ben-Ard 
for  Hugh  and  Sholto,  who  studied  botany 
under  my  auspices." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  it  is  so  good  for 
children  to  be  taught  to  find  pleasure  in 
natural  objects,  it  quickens  observation  also. 
The  last  generation  had  no  pursuits  of  that 
kind.  I  don't  believe  Katherine  could  tell 
you  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  wild  flowers." 

"  But  I  am  sure  Kathie  has  remarkable 
powers  of  observation ;  indeed  all  of  them 
have  that,  and  appreciation  of  beauty  far 
beyond  most  people." 

"Yes,  of  beauty  in  the  mass.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  Katherine  can  take  pleasure 
in  the  details  of  beauty,  and  consequently  she 
misses  a  great  deal ;  though  the  child  has 
quite  a  painter's  eye." 

It  was  quite  true  what  Lady  Carysford 
said :  Katherine  could  sympathize  in  her  ad- 
miration of  nature's  grander  beauties,  whether 
of  earth  or  of  sky.  The  fleecy  cirrus  or 
flying  rack ;  the  gorgeous  sunset  and  tender 
evening   light ;    the   rich  colouring   of    the 
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forest,  or  the  shadows  sleeping  on  the  hill ; 
for  all  these  she  had  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
the  love  of  a  poet ;  but  she  cared  not  to  count 
the  wild  flowers  at  her  feet,  or  to  watch  the 
little  birds  that  flitted  before  her.  These 
did  not  interest  her.  It  was  otherwise  with 
Grace,  and  this  made  her  so  congenial  a  com- 
panion to  Lady  Carysford,  whose  eyes  and 
mind  took  in  aU  things,  small  as  well  as 
great. 

It  was  the  same  defect  of  character  in 
Katherine,  I  think,  as  that  which  prevented 
her  taking  a  personal  interest  in  her  poorer 
neighbours ;  a  defect  certainly,  for  we  know 
that  in  His  eye,  without  whose  knowledge  a 
sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground,  nothing  is 
insigniticant.  It  is  we  who  draw  these  dis- 
tinctions of  great  and  small,  and  often  despise 
that  w^hich  passes  our  comprehension,  in  the 
arrogance  of  our  ignorance. 

"You    need    not   look    so    perseveringly 
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towards  Oakhurst,  my  dear,  the  company 
will  not  be  here  for  this  hour  or  more. 
What  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  see  him  ?" 
added  she,  observing  a  sudden  accession  of 
colour  in  Grace's  cheek.  "  Well,  I  do  declare 
— if  people  will  come  two  hours  before  they 
are  expected,  they  must  take  their  chance 
of  finding  other  people  out  walking  ;  stay,  my 
dear,  I  will  confront  him  at  the  gate,  and 
send  him  to  you,  and  then  I  shall  depart  on 
the  pig  pilgrimage  by  myself  I  shall  prefer 
it,  my  dear,  and  so  will  Master  Stebbing — 
doubtless." 


What  a  lovely  glow  overspread  the  land- 
scape that  evening,  with  more  tender  hues 
than  those  of  sunset.  How  was  all  life  and 
nature  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  pure  and 
happy  love  that 

"  Touched  all  earth  with  spirit  light, 
And  glorified  their  way." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Read  this,  Grace,"  said  Edward  to  her 
one  morning.  "  You  must  bid  me  God 
speed,  my  darling.'* 

Grace  read : 

"  My  dear  Armytage, 

"  Come  down  immediately.      The  lady  is 

very  ill,  and  in  much  trouble  of  mind ;   were 

we  to  confront  her  now,  I   think  we  could 

scarcely  fail  in  obtaining  a  confession,  which 

VOL.    II.  L 
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would  make  short  work  for  us.      No  time  to 
be  lost. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"R.  Heron. 

At  midnight,  Edward  stood  once  more 
under  the  roof  of  Seaton  Armytage.  A 
servant  in  Colonel  Heron's  interest,  admitted 
them  without  preparation  to  the  room 
where  the  sick  woman  lay,  or  rather  sat, 
propped  with  pillows,  for  she  was  too  restless 
to  remain  in  bed,  and  she  was  rocking 
herself  uneasily  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
moaning,  and  addressing  herself  in  beseech- 
ing tones  to  her  son,  who  stood  suUenly 
beside  her,  obdurately  refusing  to  grant  her 
request,  whatever  it  was. 

The  servant  signed  to  Colonel  Heron  to 
stop  at  the  door,  and  they  heard  her : 
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"  Sure,  Dick,  thou  wouldn't  have  me  die 
•  like  a  dumb  beast.  Send  for  the  priest ! 
Let  me  see  the  priest.  I'll  say  naught  that 
can  harm  thee,  Dick,  and  he  won't  tell 
mortal  man.  I'U  make  him  swear  !  Oh  ! 
Dick,  for  the  love  of  God,  send  for  him,  or 
I'll  be  dead  before  t'morn  !"  her  voice  rose 
to  a  shriek. 

"  I  wish  thee  was  dead,  old  hag !"  w^as  the 
brute's  muttered  reply. 

Edward  and  Colonel  Heron  exchanged 
glances,  and  the  latter  advanced  quickly  into 
the  room. 

"  Nance  Lomax,"  he  said,  "  I  wiU  bring 
you  a  priest  if  you  will  first  confess  to  me. 
Look  at  me — you  remember  me.  I  saved 
your  child's  life  once  at  Auchenraim,  when 
you  lived  there — with  Captain  Armytage. 
You  were  not  married  to  him  then ;  you 
were  never  married  to  him.  Who  forged 
the    lines  ?      You    dare    not  die  with  a  lie 

L  2 
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on  your  lips  :  you  will  not  rob  his  son  any 
longer  of  his  rights — look  here !" 

He  drew  Edward  forward,  at  the 
same  time  beckoning  to  the  attorney,  who 
followed  their  footsteps,  to  come  and  take 
down  the  confession,  which  he  felt  certain 
would  be  made. 

But  the  confusion  that  ensued  is  not  to 
be  described. 

Sir  Richard,  who  at  first  had  been  petri- 
fied by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  and  Colonel  Heron's  startling 
address,  now  found  his  voice  in  curses  and 
blasphemy,  too  horrible  to  repeat  ;  ordering 
them  to  leave  the  room — the  house — or 
he  would  shoot  them  like  dogs. 

The  sick  woman  leant  forward  in  her 
chair,  taking  no  heed  of  her  son's  ravings, 
but  looking  now  at  Colonel  Heron,  now 
at  Edward. 

"  Ay  I  mind  thee,  and  is  that  him  come 
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back  to  send — Dick,  Dick,  I  will  speak,  and 
speak  the  truth.  I  canna  die  with  a  he  in 
my  mouth.     Come  here,  young  man." 

"  Speak — speak  if  thou  dare  !"  shouted 
or  rather  yelled  her  son.  "  Speak,  and 
I'll  blow^  my  brains  out  before  thine  eyes, 
and  then  thou'lt  have  my  sins  to  carry  as 
well  as  thy  own." 

Edward  sprang  forward,  and  wrested  the 
pistol  out  of  the  madman's  grasp. 

"  Part  them  !  part  them  !"  screamed  the 
sick  woman,  starting  up  in  her  chair  ;  the 
next  moment  there  was  a  heavy  fall,  and 
she  lay  writhing  in  violent  convulsions  at 
their  feet.  Colonel  Heron  knelt  beside  her, 
and  held  her  with  a  strong  hand,  till  the 
fit  abated  ;  then  trying  to  fix  her  glazing 
eye  he  whispered : 

"  Who  wrote  the  letters  ?  quick !  one 
word,  and  the  priest  shall  come." 

She    appeared    to    struggle    for    speech. 
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He  put  his  ear  close  to  her  mouth,  and 
caught  the  words,  "  hard— jass,  hard ;" 
another  convulsion,  and  she  spoke  no 
more. 

Surely  it  was  a  fiend  that  laughed 
within  him,  as  Sir  Richard  cried : 

"  There !  she's  done  for  now,  and  thee, 
too,  my  lad.  She's  owned  to  nought,  and 
rU  be  Sir  Richard  yet.  Let  me  go,  wilt 
thee  ?"  said  he  to  Edward,  who  had  pinioned 
and  held  him  fast :  and  he  danced  with 
insane  joy. 

Edward  was  too  awfully  impressed  at  the 
moment  to  give  a  thought  to  his  own 
shattered  hopes.  He  helped  to  raise  the 
lifeless  body  and  lay  it  on  the  bed.  A 
doctor  was  sent  for,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
The  spirit  had  passed  to  its  account — fear- 
ful thought. 

And  all  this  sin,  all  this  horror,  all  this 
misery,  which  involved  the  happiness  of  so 
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many  innocent,  took  its  rise  in  one  sin, 
which  the  world  takes  little  heed  of: 

"  I  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
the  children." 

Poor  Edward  Armytage !  Pure  from 
that  sin  was  he.  Naturally  refined  in  taste 
and  feeling,  early  influenced  by  a  pure  and 
passionate  love  as  well  as  by  religious 
principle,  yet  on  him  fell  the  penalty 
sure. 

This  has  often  been  said  before,  far  more 
eloquently  than  1  can  say  it.  Often  has 
the  far-reaching  curse  of  unhallowed 
passion  been  set  forth  by  preacher  and 
teacher. 

But  will  aU  the  sermons,  all  the  essays, 
all  the  true  tales  that  have  ever  been  written 
and  read,  turn  one  sinner  from  his  course 
— save  one  victim  from  his  doom  ? 
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It  was  a  bitter,  cruel  disappointment, 
but  he  bore  it  bravely. 

Melted  away  like  the  morning  mist,  were 
the  day-dreams  that  had  smiled  so  fair — 
gone  for  ever.  There  was  no  hope  now, 
that  the  truth  would  ever  be  known;  she 
who  alone  could  declare  it,  had  taken  it 
with  her  to  the  grave. 

That  he  was  the  rightful  heir  of  those 
halls,  whence  he  went  forth  a  second  time 
as  an  alien,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  fearful 
scene  I  have  described.  But  what  could 
that  avail,  they  would  never  be  his;  and 
he  and  his  children  must  carry  the  brand 
of  bastardy  for  ever. 

But  Edward  Armytage  was  not  a  man 
to  give  way  to  vain  repinings.  He  re- 
membered the  treasure  which  was  his  in 
the  love  of  Grace  Livingstone;  and  if  for 
her  sake   the   destruction   of  his  hopes  was 
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felt  all  the  more  keenly,  for  her  sake  also 
he  resolved  to  win  himself  a  worthy  name 
and  to  bear  his  trial  bravely.  Colonel 
Heron,  when  he  would  have  tried  to  comfort 
him  found  that  he  himself  rather  needed 
to  receive,  than  to  give  encouragement. 
To  the  kind  old  gentleman,  who  had 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  business,  and 
had  felt  certain  of  success,  when  he  saw  the 
workings  of  remorse  on  the  dying  woman, 
the  reverse  was  very  great,  and  he  mar- 
velled and  admired  at  Edward's  calm- 
ness. 

"  I  will  not  give  in,  I  will  never  give  in," 
said  Colonel  Heron.  *'If  I  spend  my  life 
upon  it,  I  will  win  back  your  father's  lands 
for  your  father's  son." 

"  My  dear  Colonel — though  I  wish  I 
could  forget  it,  after  what  I  have  seen  to-day 
— Sir  Richard  is  my  father's  son." 

"  I  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  that 
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viEain  is  a  drop's  blood  to  you ;  or  any 
Armytage  that  ever  breathed.  I  will  oust 
him  yet." 

"  You  must  think  no  more  of  it,  it  is 
best  for  me  to  put  away  all  thoughts  of 
it  henceforth.  We  have  done  what  could 
be  done,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it;  but  as 
to  recovering  the  property,  that  is  utterly 
hopeless.  But  I  can  never  forget  your 
kindness,  and  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort 
to  me  to  know  as  I  do  now,  that  my  poor 
father  was  not  the  guilty  man  the  world 
believes  him.  Oh  !  if  I  could  only  prove 
that,  Sir  Richard  might  keep  Seaton 
Armytage,  dearly  as  I  love  the  old  place ; 
but  the  truth  will  never  be  known  in  our 
day." 

Colonel  Heron  said  no  more,  either  he 
was  convinced,  or  he  judged  it  best  and 
kindest  to  keep  his  lingering  hopes  to 
himself. 
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After  the  inquest,  at  which  their  at- 
tendance was  required,  they  returned  to 
London  \  but  before  long,  Colonel  Heron  was 
in  Northumberland  again;  and  soon  after- 
guards Edward  heard  from  him  that  he 
meant  to  settle  in  his  own  county,  where 
he  had  a  small  property. 

Edward  had  written  to  Grace,  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  result  of  his  expedition,  so  that 
when  they  met  she  knew  the  worst.  I  do 
not  think  she  had  ever  been  so  sanguine 
as  he,  under  Colonel  Heron's  encourage- 
ment, had  become,  and  as  for  his  sake  she 
anxiously  desired  success,  now  her  whole 
anxiety  was  to  make  up  to  him  for  his 
disappointment,  by  her  evident  happiness 
in  their  approaching  marriage,  in  which  she 
had  no  need  to  dissemble ;  for  she  was  very 
happy. 

"  Darling,"  said  he  one  day,  "  it  almost 
reconciles  me  to  the  loss  of  Seaton  Armytage 
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to  see  the  pleasure  you  seem  to  take  in  the 
idea  of  going  to  India." 

"  I  delight  in  the  thoughts  of  India.  I 
should  have  loved  your  home  for  your  sake, 
Edward,  and  for  its  own  too  I  dare  say 
but  I  have  always  had  a  strong  desire  to 
travel,  and  especially  to  go  eastwards, 
towards  the  sun ;  and  then  you  know 
Francis  and  Magdalen  are  in  India." 

"  Did  Mrs.  Onslow  suggest  that  as  a 
consolation  to  you  ?"    asked  Edward  smiling. 

"  I  dare  say  she  did  ;  but  you  know  we 
shall  see  Francis  and  Magdalen  if  you 
exchange  into  his  regiment." 

"  Especially  when  he  is  with  his  regiment  at 
Cawnpore,  and  I  am  on  the  staff  at  Simla 
or  Calcutta,  we  shall  not  be  above  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  apart.  Besides,  I  shall  not  ex- 
change, unless  I  find  that  your  health  stands 
the  climate." 

*'  India  is  sure  to  agree  with  me.     I  never 
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was  ill  in  my  life,  except  when  I  had  the 
scarlet  fever,  and  I  am  always  particularly 
well  in  hot  weather." 

"  You  flatter  yoiu-self  that  a  summer's  day 
gives  you  a  lively  idea  of  the  climate  of 
Bengal.     The  scarlet  fever  perhaps  might — " 

"  You  need  not  try  to  frighten  me,  for  I 
know  I  shall  like  it  very  much." 

*'  My  own  !  do  you  think  I  am  trying 
to  frighten  you  ?  I  am  only  afraid  of  the 
reality  destroying  your  fair  imaginations  of 
the  East ;  but  I  think  you  will  be  happy, 
Grace." 

"  I  am  happy — perfectly  happy." 

"  Say  that  again,  darling." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"Where  is  the  maiden  of  mortal  strain. 
That  may  match  with  Sir  Roland  of  Triesmain  ? 
She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant  and  kind, 
Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind ; 
Blithe  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood. 
Courteous  and  generous,  and  noble  of  blood. 

Jt^  jp  3|S  ijC  ^  -tC 

Such  must  her  mind  be,  her  mood  and  her  strain, 
That  may  wed  with  Sir  Roland  of  Triesmain." 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT. 

"  Dumfoundered  was  he — nae  sigh  did  he  gie, 
He  mounted  his  mear,  and  he  rode  cannily. 
And  after  he  thocht,  as  he  gaed  thro'  the  glen, 
She  's  daft,  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen.*' 

OLD    SONG. 

Miss  Adela  Ferrars  became  Mrs.  George 
Livingstone    on  the    15th  of  April   184 — . 
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It  was  a  very  gay  wedding,  and  I  as  a  friend 
of  the  family  was  invited. 

The  bride  looked  extremely  well — she 
shed  just  so  many  tears  as  were  becoming 
to  the  occasion  without  injuring  her  com- 
plexion ;  her  eyes  looked  liquid,  but  her  nose 
did  not  look  red. 

Kathie  was  quite  lovely,  the  excitement 
having  lent  her  a  colour  which  made  her 
beautiful  eyes  glisten  like  dew  on  violets ; 
and  there  was  lovely  Lady  Daventry,  looking 
so  bright,  so  fair,  so  bewitching,  I  could 
not  help  glancing  at  John  Livingstone,  to 
see  how  he  stood  fire  under  the  play  of 
such  an  artiQery  of  charms,  and  I  was  glad 
to  observe  he  appeared  quite  at  his  ease 
with  the  syren,  the  hole  in  his  heart  was 
evidently  mended. 

There  was  a  quadrille  party  (or  what  is 
called  a  the  dansant,  I  believe,  now-a-days) 
at  Lady  Daventry's  that  evening ;  to  which 
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she  insisted  that  the  wedding  party  should 
go.  She  would  not  even  accept  the  excuse 
of  an  old  fogy  like  me ;  and  to  own  the 
truth,  I  was  very  ^glad  she  would  not,  for 
I  wanted  to  go. 

I  like  to  see  young  people  assembled  when 
they  really  enjoy  themselves,  and  Lady 
Daventry's  parties  were  proverbially  pleasant. 
I  dehght  in  seeing  pretty  dancing — I  had 
other  reasons  also  for  wishing  to  go. 

There  was  quite  a  blow  of  beauties,  and 
a  number  of  handsome  men.  I  own  to 
Kathie's  weakness  for  beauty — but  I  thought 
there  was  no  comparison  as  to  which  was 
the  handsomest  couple  in  the  room.  Grace 
must  have  been  correcting  the  defects  of 
her  education  in  respect  of  dancing,  since 
the  ball  at  — — ,  for  I  observed  her  waltzing 
with  Edward  Armytage,  and  I  think  she 
took  a  turn  with  John  Livingstone ;  but 
poor   Lord   Beaumaris    had   not   the    good 
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fortune  to  find  her  disengaged,  though  he 
asked  her  five  times  I  think.  I  made  a 
good  many  observations  at  Lady  Daventry's 
the  dansant. 


Lady  Carysford  presented  Grace  and 
Katherine  at  the  first  drawing-room  in 
May,  and  introduced  them  to  the  best  society 
in  London,  where  the  beautiful  Miss  Living- 
stone was  of  course  very  much  admired, 
no  one  could  help  admiring  her,  though 
not  everybody  was  capable  of  appreciating 
her  exceeding  loveliness,  as  a  more  dazzling 
beauty  is  acknowledged  by  the  million. 

But  the  eyes  of  Royalty  rested  approvingly 
on  the  fair  head  that  bent  in  homage  to 
its  Sovereign,  and  some  of  the  noblest  in 
the  land  laid  their  honours  at  her  feet. 

Among  the  declarations  she  received  was 
one  which  surely  ought  to  be  chronicled, 
though  perhaps  it  is  rather  a  digression. 

VOL.    II.  M 
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Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pierrepoint  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  proudest  man  in 
England,  whether  he  valued  himself  chiefly 
on  his  own  handsome  but  rather  haughty, 
and  somewhat  faded  face,  or  on  his  pre- 
sumptive heirship  to  the  Dukedom  of  Wilt- 
shire, or  on  an  irresistible  combination  of 
both,  is  not  distinctly  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
he  believed,  for  he  has  said  it,  that  to  win 
a  wife  he  had  but  to  express  his  wishes — 
he  w^as  kind  enough  to  say  wishes,  not 
commands — and  it  was  a  fait  accompli. 
Either  from  the  fastidiousness  he  had  so 
good  a  right  to  indulge,  or  from  a  benevolent 
reluctance  to  crush  the  hopes  of  hundreds 
in  making  one  supremely  blest.  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley Pierrepoint  had  not  yet  thrown 
the  handkerchief ;  but  he  saw  Grace  Living- 
stone at  the  Palace  Ball,  he  heard  the 
murmurs  of  admiration  that  followed  her, 
he  knew  that    Royalty  had  pronounced  her 
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beautiful ;  and  he  said  to  one,  who  was 
honoiired  with  his  most  particular  confidence, 
as  he  pointed  her  out :  "  Now  you  see  the 
future  Duchess  of  Wiltshire." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Grace  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  the  superb  Mr.  Pierrepoint, 
with  whom  her  acquaintance  was  so  slight 
as  scarcely,  in  her  estimation,  to  merit  the 
name.  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  it  would  seem, 
thought  otherwise.  Without  much  circum- 
locution he  proceeded  to  say  that  as  Miss 
Livinstone  could  not  be  insensible  to  his 
extreme  admiration,  he  would  rather  call  it 
his  devotion,  he  trusted  it  would  occasion 
her  no  great  astonishment  to  receive  the 
offer  of  his  hand  ;  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pierrepoint 
extended  his  aristocratic  hand,  and  proudly 
bent  a  knee.  But  Grace  was  astonished 
so  very  much,  astonished  that  it  was  not 
until  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  who  took  silence  for 

M  2 
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consent,  had  appropriated  one  of  her  hands, 
and  was  raising  it  to  his  lips,  that  she  found 
words  in  which  to  dechne  the  overwhelm- 
ing honour. 

It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Pierrepoint  that  the  offer  could 
be  declined. 

"  Miss  Livingstone,  you  have  misunder- 
stood me,"  and  he  renewed  his  suit  in  terms 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  but 
which  failed  to  move  Grace. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say.  Miss  Living- 
stone, you  cannot  mean,  that — that  you  refuse 
me  !  refuse  me,  Miss  Livingstone." 

"  That  is  my  meaning,  Mr.  Pierrepoint. 
1  am  very  sorry  you  oblige  me  to  repeat  it." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Madam !  do  you  know 
ivho  you  are  refusing  ?  do  you  know  ivhat 
you  are  refusing  ?  Impossible  !  Miss  Living- 
stonCj  consider — I  beseech  you,  do  not  do 
yourself  this  injustice.*' 
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There  never  was  a  human  being  less  proud 
than  Grace  Livingstone,  but  a  woman  in- 
stinctively revolts  at  being  commanded  to 
love,  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  entreaties  sounded 
very  like  commands. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  decline  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  proposal,"  said 
she,  slowly  and  distinctly. 

"  Oh !  Miss  Livingstone,  you  cannot  be 
so  cruel ;  and  you  have  given  me  no  reason, 
no  explanation.  Is  it  possible  that  your 
affections  can  be  pre-engaged  ?  v/ho  can — " 

"  Sir,"  said  Grace,  rising  up  like  an  offended 
Queen,  "  I  owe  you  no  explanation,  and  I 
consider  your  questions  presumptuous  !  I 
must  request  you  to  leave  me,  Sir." 

Presumptuous !  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pierre- 
point  had  been  called  presumptuous,  and 
refused,  and  no  convulsion  of  nature  had 
ensued — presumptuous  !  • 

He  was  silent  with  extreme  astonishment. 
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But  seeing  Grace  about  to  leave  the  room,  he 
started  up. 

"  Miss  Livingstone,  this  must  not  be 
divulged — this  must  not  be  made  public  ; 
it  would  not  be  believed.  Miss  Livingstone." 

For  once  Grace's  lip  curled  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile. 

"  Be  under  no  uneasiness,  Mr.  Pierrepoint : 
/  shall  not  make  it  public." 

And  she  left  the  room. 

What  will  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pierrepoint 
say  to  this  chapter? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Grace 
being  a  ward  of  the  Court  of  Session — the 
Scotch  translation  of  a  Chancery  ward — the 
law's  delays  were  infinite.  There  was  so 
little  to  settle,  that  of  course  it  took  a  long 
time.  Her  remote  heirship  of  Glenruth — 
for  after  certain  limitations,  it  reverted  to 
the  female  line  —  had  to  be  taken  into 
account,   the  more  especially  as  the  present 
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Peer  had  commenced  proceedings  to  break 
the  entail  altogether. 

All  things  have  an  end,  however,  and 
at  length  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and 
guests  invited. 

''  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow." 

The  very  day  before  ifce  was  to  have  been 
married,  Edward  Armytage  received  a  letter 
informing  him  that  the  agent  in  whose 
hands  his  whole  fortune  was  lodged,  had 
been  speculating  in  railway- shares,  had 
failed,  and  absconded,  leaving  him  without 
a  farthing  beyond  the  price  of  his  commission. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  marry  upon 
that.  He  came  to  tell  Lady  Carysford,  who 
felt  deeply  for  him,  and  tried  to  comfort 
him  by  bidding  him  look  forward,  but  he 
shook  his  head  : 

"  I  see  nothing  before  me  but  beggary," 
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he  said,  "  and  I  must  not  bring  Grace  to 
that." 

Lady  Carysford  asked  if  she  should  break 
it  to  Grace,  to  spare  him. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Lady,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
would  rather  tell  her  myself." 

"  You  will  find  her  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  ;  she  went  there  to  write  some 
letters." 

She  was  sitting  by  the  window,  and  the 
light  fell  on  her  white  dress,  making  her  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  for  it  v,as  dusk,  and 
everything  else  in  shadow.  He  stood  at  the 
door  for  a  moment,  looking  at  her,  thinking 
she  had  never  seemed  so  lovely.  She  looked 
up,  and  such  a  bright,  happy  smile  lighted 
up  her  face,  which  in  repose  was  always 
grave. 

"  I  will  come  to  you  in  five  minutes, 
Edward ;  but  I  must  finish  this  letter." 
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He  sat  down  near  her,  and  watched  her  ; 
then  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  tried  to  think  what  it  would  be  when 
he  had  gone  away  from  her,  not  to  see 
her  again  for  years  and  years,  perhaps  never 
in  his  life,  and  she  wasting  those  years  in 
loneliness. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  he  was  faint-hearted, 
and  gave  in  too  quickly ;  but  consider, 
strong-minded  reader,  how  suddenly  this 
disappointment  had  come  to  dash  the  cup 
from  his  very  lips. 

It  was  of  her  he  thought  most. 

"  If  she  had  never  known  me  —  never 
loved  me — she  would  have  been  spared  this  ; 
she  might  have  been  happy  now." 

And  a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  burst 
from  him. 

She  started  up,  and  came  to  him,  and  then 
she  saw  how  pale  he  was. 
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"  Dear  Edward,  are  you  ill  ?  or  what — 
what  —  something  has  happened  !  —  some 
accident !" 

Her  thoughts  had  flown  back  to  the  day 
when  Edward  had  brought  to  Glenruth  the 
tidings  of  Walter's  fatal  accident,  for  his  face 
had  the  same  troubled  expression. 

"  I  am  not  ill,  and  there  has  been  no 
accident  ;  but  something  has  happened. 
Come  and  sit  by  me,  Grace,  while  I  tell 
you." 

But  he  did  not  tell  her  for  a  few  moments ; 
he  only  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  kissed 
her  head  with  quivering  lips,  and  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  Edward,  tell  me  what  it  is  !  I  am  so 
frightened." 

Then  he  told  her. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  she  said,  and  drew  a  long 
sigh,  as  if  a  weight  had  been  Hfted  off  her 
heart.     "I  feared — I   do  not  know  what  I 
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feared.  This  is  only  a  trial  of  patience. 
We  must  have  patience,  and  hope,  dearest ; 
we  shall  see  brighter  days  yet ;  we  are 
neither  of  us  very  old — we  can  wait." 

"  Wait  ? — wait  for  years  and  years  !  No, 
Grace,  I  cannot  bear  to  involve  you  in  a 
long,  hopeless  engagement.  Oh,  Grace  !  to 
think  it  should  come  to  this — that  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  you — you,  who  have  been 
the  light  of  my  life,  while  I  have  only 
darkened  yours." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Edward — dear  Edward 
— it  is  the  only  thing  you  ever  said  that 
gave  me  pain.  You  do  not  know — you  will 
not  believe  how  happy  your  love  has  made 
me — how  willingly  and  cheerfully  I  can  wait 
for  years." 

"  Wearing  your  life  out  in  hope  deferred, 
when  you  might  have  been  happy  with 
one  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  am, 
Grace." 
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"  Never !  None  could  ever  be  what  you 
have  been  to  me,  Edward.  Who  else  is 
there  in  the  wide  world  who  could  have 
spoken  to  me  of  Walter,  of  my  father,  of 
happy  days  at  Glenruth?  who  could  ever 
love  me  as  you  have  loved  me  ?  You  wrong 
yourself,  Edward." 

"No,  I  do  not  wrong  myself;  I  know 
that  no  man  living  could  love  you  as  I  love 
you — angel,  that  you  are — but  what  has  my 
love  ever  done  for  you?  it  has  not  power 
to  shield  you  from  one  sorrow  or  trial ;  it 
has  only  brought  more  upon  you — oh,  Grace, 
Grace  !" 

"It  is  not  in  human  love  to  ward  off 
sorrow^  and  trial,  Edward,  and  these  are 
never  sent  us  needlessly,  but  it  does  help 
us  to  bear  them ;  and  your  love,  even  vv  hen  I 
knew  it  only  by  the  witness  of  my  own 
heart,  has  been  my  comfort  in  many  a 
sorrowful  hour.     What  do  vou  think  must 
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it  not  be  to  me  now  ?  Only  think/'  she 
continued,  "  that  if  this  news  had  come 
twenty-four  hours  later.  I  should  have  been 
your  wife.  Do  you  think  I  am  not  your 
wife  in  the  sight  of  God,  now  ?  do  you 
think  it  could  be  right  to  break  such  bonds 
as  ours  for  such  a  cause,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  which  it  is  not  ?  Of  course  our 
marriage  must  be  deferred  for  awhile — 
perhaps  for  some  years ;  but  while  we  live, 
we  belong  to  each  other.  I  will  not  set  you 
free,  Edward." 

She  spoke  with  such  a  calm,  earnest 
tenderness,  he  could  not  but  be  com- 
forted. 

"And  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile,  "  that  if  it  had  been  my  few 
thousands  instead  of  yours  that  had  melted 
away,  you  would  have  viewed  the  matter 
differently.  If  I  had  not  a  sixpence  in  the 
world,    you    would    have    wished    to    marry 
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me  all  the  same.  Now  confess  candidly, 
Edward." 

"  It  would  have  been  different,"  Edward 
began. 

"  Not  a  bit  different ;  only  rather  worse, 
because  I  have  not  even  a  commission  in  her 
Majesty's  guards.  There,  now  you  are 
smiling ;  that  is  right.  I  will-  let  you  go 
now,  since  you  are  good ;  only  keep  a  good 
heart,  Edward,  you  will  see  '  something  will 
turn  up,'  as  Kathie  has  always  prophesied, 
only  I  wiU  not  be  baulked  of  my  visit  to 
India  ;  I  shall  insist  on  going  there 
a-pleasuring  as  soon  as  we  come  into  our 
fortune." 

I  do  not  know  what  Edward  said  in  reply 
to  this,  but  I  know  that  when,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  he  left  Carlton  Gardens,  his  step 
was  lighter,  and  his  brow  was  clearer  ;  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  long  be  very  miserable 
while  such  a  creature  lived  to  love  him,  and 
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that  it  would  not  have  mended  matters 
much  to  have  made  her  Marchioness  of 
Beaumaris  to-morrow. 


Of  course  the  marriage  had  to  be  post- 
poned, but  as  it  was  to  have  been  a  very 
quiet  affair,  this  did  not  create  quite  such  a 
commotion  ^as  might  have  been  the  case 
under  other  circumstances.  One  thing  I 
observed  which  sui^prised  and  pained  me : 
when  Basil  Livingstone  was  told  of  the 
circumstances,  his  face  lighted  up  as  if  he 
had  heard  some  good  news.  What  could 
be  passing  in  his  mind,  I  wonder  ? 

He  was  summoned  next  day  to  join  his 
father  on  business  at  Glenruth,  so  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  further  observations. 

All  their  friends  were  much  concerned, 
and  each  anxious  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Lord  Penrith,  Edward's  uncle,  proposed  to 
him  to  read  for  orders,   engaging  to  present 
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him  to  a  living  in  Westmoreland,  which 
it  was  feared  the  Honourable  Reginald 
Howard  would  never  be  qualified  to  fill, 
seeing  he  had  been  plucked  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  As  Edward  had  taken 
honours  at  the  former  University,  and  had 
moreover  always  been  a  steady  fellow,  Lord 
Penrith  thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  matter,  and  was  a  good  deal 
astonished  when  his  nephew  declined,  though 
gratefully,  to  change  his  profession. 

But  Grace,  especially  when  she  heard 
all  his  reasons,  thought  he  was  quite 
right. 

"  I  should  not  like  you  to  become  a 
clergyman  from  any  motive  but  an  earnest 
desire  to  serve  God  in  that  way." 

"  I  could  not  think  it  right  to  do  so," 
said  Edward,  "  and  besides,  I  like  my  own 
profession  now,   and  have  no  wish  to    quit 

VOL.    II.  N 
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it  for  any  other.  I  only  wish  I  could  fulfil 
its  duties  better  than  I  do." 

"  I  always  think  it  is  a  pity  a  man  should 
leave  his  profession  because  he  has  been  led 
to  think  seriously  on  religion :  it  seems  to 
me,  a  God-fearing  soldier  or  sailor  may  be 
as  useful  as  any  clergyman.  He  has  influence 
and  authority,  and  a  very  wide  field  for  its 
exercise.  I  suspect  many  people  consider 
the  advice  they  get  from  clergymen  to  be 
words  of  course,  what  he  is  paid  for  y  as  they 
say,  and  such  words  have  less  weight  in 
consequence,  instead  of  more.  I  can  imagine 
an  officer  being  very  useful  as  a  Christian 
minister." 

"  I  fear  few  of  us  are,  Grace ;  yet  I 
have  known  some — many  in  India;  and  I 
could  name  one  in  my  own  regiment." 

"  Why  should  not  you  be  one  yourself, 
dear  Edward?" 
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Edward  shook  his  head. 


"  My  dear  fellow  !  do  you  think  you  must 
exchange  ?"  asked  John  Livingstone  of 
Edward,  a  few  days  after  this. 

''  It  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  A  troop  in  India  would  give  me  a 
very  fair  income,  and  I  believe  I  could  get  on 
Sir 's  staff." 

"  All  the  fellows  are  leaving  us.  There's 
Courtenay  going  to  be  married,  and  Harry 
Clavering  going  to  exchange." 

"  Clavering  going  to  exchange  ?  why  is 
that?" 

"  Not  by  his  own  good  will ;  but  he  is  very 
hard- up,  I  take  it.  And  the  old  uncle  who 
was  to  have  made  him  his  heir,  has  told  him 
to  expect  nothing  beyond  five  thousand 
pounds." 

"What!  Colonel  Heron?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  by-the-bye." 

N  2 
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"  What  is  the  reason  of  this — has  there 
been  any  quarrel?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so  ;  only  I  believe  the 
old  buffer  considers  Clavering  an  extravagant 
dog  ;  which  can't  be  denied  altogether." 

"  Well,  but  that  is  hardly  reason  sufficient 
for  throwing  him  over." 

"  It's  not  exactly  throwing  him  over,  for 
I  don't  think  the  old  gentleman  ever  made 
any  promise,  only  the  family  seemed  to  think 
it  a  matter  of  course." 

"  He  is  his  nearest  relation — so  it  was  very 
natural,"  said  Edward. 

"  He  offers  to  pay  his  debts  if  he  will  ex- 
change into  the th." 

"What,  his  own  old  regiment?  It's  in 
India." 

"  Yes,  he  seems  to  think  that  is  a  great 
advantage — which  Clavering  don't,  by  any 
means." 

"  It's  the  only  chance  a  man  has  of  seeing 
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service.  I  fancy  we  shall  have  a  turn  up  in 
Punjab  before  long." 

"  If  I  thought  that,"  said  John,  ''  I  would 
not  mind  exchanging  too.  I'm  rather  sick 
of  London.'' 

That  evening's  post  brought  Edward  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Heron,  which  threw  some 
additional  light  on  the  foregoing  subject. 
Here  it  is. 

''Wychdale,  June,  184—. 

"  My  dear  Edward. 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  for 
your  disappointment,  it  will  be  more  to  the 
purpose  if  I  can  counteract  it.  Not  as  I 
once  hoped  (and  still  hope  if  I  live)  to  do ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  wiU  be  effectual,  if  not 
complete.  You  know  I  shall  never  marry, 
whatever  other  foUy  I  may  commit ;  but  as  I 
grow  older,  I   shall  want  some  one  to  look 
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after  me,  and  I  can  think  of  no  one  so  suit- 
able as  yourself,  my  dear  boy,  and  that  sweet 
pretty  Grace  of  yours.  So  if  you  can  per- 
suade her  to  risk  the  encounter  of  a  testy  old 
man's  humours,  get  married  at  once,  and 
come  and  live  with  me.  If  I  should  die 
to-morrow,  this  place  and  the  best  part  of 
what  I  have  wiU  be  yours,  I  settled  that  some 
time  ago ;  but  I  should  not  have  told  you 
of  it,  if  you  could  have  married  on  your 
own  resources. 

"  I  owe  you  some  reparation  for  awakening 
hopes,  which  have  been  so  cruelly  crushed 
for  the  present. 

"  Don't  let  any  foolish  idea  of  independ- 
ence stand  in  the  way  of  my  wishes,  that  is 
a  sort  of  thing  which  may  be  carried  too  far. 
And  remember  that  what  I  have  is  my  own ; 
I  am  indebted  to  no  man,  except  for  kindness 
to  your  father.     I  don't  want  you  to  answer 
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this,  but  come  down    as    soon  as  you    can 
with  your  wife, 

"  Your's  affectionately, 

"  R.  Heron." 

Edward  started  next  morning  for  Wych- 
dale,  and  found  his  old  friend  holding  a  con- 
ference with  masons  and  carpenters  touching 
an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  quaint  old 
house;  half  farm,  half  manor-house,  where 
the  retired  warrior  had  pitched  his  tent. 

"  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  must  be  ready 
for  painting  and  papering  by  the  12th  of 
August — let's  see.  Yes,  that  will  do — 
habitable  by  the  1st  of  September.  You'll 
undertake  this,  Nanson  ?"  He  turned  round 
as  he  addressed  the  man  of  mortar  and 
beheld  Edward. 

"  Halloo  !  who  sent  for  you,  young  man  ? 
I'm  not  ready  for  you  yet,  and  what's  more, 
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I  won't  have  you,  unless  you  can  bring  some 
better  company  than  your  own." 

"  You'll  give  me  some  dinner  and  a  night's 
lodging,  Colonel  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may ;  but  what  has 
brought  you  here  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 

"  I  want  some  advice." 

*'  Humph — I  daresay,  you  young  fellows 
are  so  ready  to  be  advised." 


"What  a  beautiful  place  this  is,"  said 
Edward,  as  he  sat  with  Colonel  Heron  after 
dinner  in  the  bay  window  of  the  drawing- 
room,  which  looked  down  a  narrow  glen, 
which  widened  gradually,  and  showed  a 
quiet  lake  sleeping  among  surrounding  hills  ; 
the  sides  of  the  glen  were  clothed  with 
scattered  wood,  planted  by  a  more  skilful 
hand  than  the  landscape  gardener's,  and  the 
sound  of  the  Beck  as   it   rushed   over   its 
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pebbly  bed  reached  the  ear,  though  only  here 
and  there  might  its  windings  be  caught  by 
the  eye.  * 

"  A  beautiful  place — it  has  been  a  long 
time  in  your  family,  Colonel  Heron  ?" 

"  It  was  a  long  time  in  the  family,  but  it 
is  mine  by  purchase,  not  inheritance,"  replied 
the  Colonel. 

"How  was  that?" 

"  The  old  story — extravagance,  debt,  ruin  ; 
luckily  for  me,  it  got  into  hands  as  thriftless 
as  those  that  let  it  slip,  and  so  it  came  to  the 
hammer  again." 

"  And  you  bought  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  kept  me  forty  years  in 
India.  So  it  is  mine  to  do  what  I  please 
with,  don't  you  see?" 

"  I  see — but  I  wish  you  would  please — " 

"  You  wish  I  would  please  what,"  said 
Colonel  Heron,  as  Edward  paused  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed. 
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"  I  wish  you  would  let  it  go  in  your  own 
family — it  ought  not  pass  to  a  stranger  again." 

"  There  is  nq^  one  of  name  remaining,  that 
is  a  nearer  relation  to  me  than  yourself,  boy  ; 
there  have  been  intermarriages  between  the 
Herons  and  the  Armytages  not  many  genera- 
tions back." 

"  There  is  your  sister's  son." 

"  What !  that  conceited  puppy,  Harry 
Clavering  ?  no,  thank  you — I  don't  mean  to 
let  the  old  place  go  to  pay  tailors'  bills." 

'*  I  think  Clavering  could  satisfy  Stultz 
without  sacrificing  Wychdale,"  said  Edward, 
smiling  ;  then  he  added,  gravely :  "  Colonel 
Heron,  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for ;  do 
not  think  me  ungrateful  for  this  new  proof 
of  your  kindness,  because  I  say  at  once  that  I 
cannot  take  advantage  of  it." 

"  And  why  cannot  you  ?" 

"  Because  I  should  feel  guilty  of  supplant- 
ing another.     I  cannot  do  it." 
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"  Absurd  nonsense  !  supplanting  whom  ? 
that  young  scape-grace  ?  Til  tell  you  what, 
I'd  rather  leave  the  old  place  to  Kidd,  my 
servant,  than  to  him,  a  selfish,  conceited,  ex- 
travagant puppy !" 

"  You  are  hard  upon  Clavering,  Colonel 
Heron,  and  do  him  less  than  justice." 

''Well,  I'll  admit  he  is  good-looking,  rides 
well,  and  dances  better ;  have  you  anything 
more  to  urge?" 

"  He  is  a  kind-hearted,  honourable  fellow, 
who  always  makes  himself  out  worse  than 
he  is.'* 

"  He  takes  a  deal  of  needless  trouble  then  ; 
but  let  me  hear  your  definition  of  an  honour- 
able man — one  that  runs  into  debt,  that  he 
knows  he  can't  pay  ?" 

"  Clavering  had  better  expectations  than 
he  has  now,  when  he  went  into  the  Guards  ; 
and  I  know  by  experience  what  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  London  life  are." 
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"Temptations,  however,  which  you  re- 
sisted." 

"  I  had  not  much  heart  to  spend  money 
when  I  joined ;  besides  I  knew  where  I  was. 
Clavering  had  no  reason  to  suppose  Sir  Harry 
would  marry  a  young  wife,  and  cut  him  out ; 
and  moreover,  I  got  out  of  the  way  of  temp- 
tation by  going  to  India." 

*'  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  want  my  hope- 
ful nephew  to  do,  and  he  turns  up  his  nose 
at  India  forsooth,  as  if  better  men  than  he 
ever  will  be,  had  not  to  seek  their  fortune 
there.  I've  offered  to  pay  his  debts  and  give 
him  his  outfit ;  if  he  does  not  choose  to 
accept  that,  I  wash  my  hands  of  him.  Now 
you  need  not  say  any  more — my  mind  is 
made  up." 

"  Just  listen  to  me  once  more,  I  could  tell 
you  something  of  Harry  Clavering  which 
would  change  your  opinion  of  him,  but  my 
lips  are  sealed;  will  you  believe  me  on  my 
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word,  that  he  showed  himself  to  be  neither 
selfish  nor  heartless,  but  a  right  noble  feUow. 
Colonel  Heron,  if  you  had  taken  him  in  hand, 
as  you  have  taken  me,  you  would  not  think 
of  making  a  stranger  your  heir.  Remember 
he  is  your  own  sister's  son,  and  she  is  in 
her  grave." 

"  You  are  a  noble  feUow,  if  ever  there  was 
one,"  said  the  Colonel,  his  eye  twinkling  in 
an  unusual  manner.  "  Now  supposing — mind 
I  promise  nothing — supposing  I  pay  Master 
Harry's  debts,  fit  him  out  for  India,  and 
settle  twenty  thousand  poimds  upon  him ; 
will  that  content  you?  and  wUl  you  and 
Grace  come  and  live  here  with  me  ?  Harry 
does  not  care  for  the  place,  he  would  mope 
to  death  here  ;  and  if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  he 
may  double  his  fortune  in  India,  and  come 
home  and  buy  a  box  in  Northamptonshire, 
which  will  suit  him  a  deuced  deal  better 
than  this." 
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Edward  shook  his  head. 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  any  compromise,  my 
dear  Colonel ;  let  Harry  feel  that  you  take 
an  interest  in  him  as  your  sister's  son,  that 
you  look  upon  him  as  your  natural  heir,  and 
see  if  he  does  not  win  his  way  to  your  heart. 
Why  should  you  send  him  away  from  you 
at  all  ?  but  even  if  you  do,  let  it  be  with  an 
understanding  that  he  has  a  home  to  come 
back  to — he  wovld  go  with  better  heart  if  he 
knew  that." 

"  And  pray  what  home  have  you  got  to 
come  back  to — and  how  are  you  to  marry  if 
you  won't  accept  of  any  help  ?  You  are  too 
proud,  Edward,  you  forget  that  there  is 
more  than  your  own  happiness  at  stake ;  you 
should  think  of  that  sweet  girl  a  little  more." 

Forget  Grace  !  thought  Edward,  and  he 
sighed  involuntarily. 

"  I  do  think  of  her,  and  T  know  that  were 
I  willing  to  take  advantage  of  your  generosity. 
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she^  would    be    the    first  to    dissuade    me. 
Indeed  it  is  not  pride,  Colonel  Heron." 

"  Here  you  might  live,"  said  the  Colonel, 
apparently  pursuing  his  own  thoughts  rather 
than  attending  to  his  companion.  "  Here 
you  might  live  with  me  and  be  happy,  for  I 
know  your  tastes,  and  I  should  have  some- 
thing to  care  for  while  I  lived,  and  to 
remember  me  when  I  am  gone.  You  are 
the  only  being  I  have  loved,  Edward,  for 
many  a  long  year,  and  you  wiU  not  let  me 
help  you  or  have  the  comfort  of  your  society. 
What  can  Harry  Clavering  ever  be  to  me, 
compared  with  you  ?" 

"  You  must  have  loved  his  mother ;  once 
perhaps  better  than  anything  else  :  think  of 
her,  your  only  sister.  Do  not  cast  off  her 
son." 

"  Poor  Lucy,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  if  she 
had  lived." 

"  If  she  had  lived,  you  would  never  have 
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thought  of  this.  Surely  death  ought  to  give 
her  a  stronger  claim.  Colonel  Heron,  you 
will  not  refuse  me  this  request — let  me  see 
you  destroy  the  wifl  you  have  made  in  my 
favour.  I  can  never  take  the  benefit  of  it. 
I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  that  my  first  act 
would  be  to  burn  it — how  much  better  that 
its  existence  should  never  be  known,  and 
thus  all  heart-burnings  and  imaginary  obliga- 
tions be  avoided.     Tell  me  where  it  is." 

His  words  prevailed  at  last,  and  before  he 
left  Wychdale  he  had  seen  the  parchment 
which  would  have  made  him  an  independent 
man,  shrink,  and  crackle,  and  consume  away ; 
and  then  felt  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted  off 
his  breast. 

And  had  there  been  no  temptation  to  act 
otherwise  ? 

I  wiU  not  say  there  had  been  no  tempta- 
tion. His  heart  went  along  with  his  old 
friend's  picture  of  what  his  life  might  have 
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been  there,  nor  could  he  hide  from  himself, 
that  the  friend  whose  cause  he  pleaded,  was 
not  at  all  likely  to  appreciate  such  quiet  happi- 
ness as  he  could.  There  was  truth  in  all  that 
the  Colonel  advanced ;  but  Edward  was  too 
single-minded  to  be  misled  by  sophistry ;  he 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  ask  himself — 
"  Which  is  the  right  course  ?"  to  be  easily  led 
astray,  therefore,  the  temptation  had  not 
sufficient  power  to  prevail ;  herein  is  the 
great  value  of  habits  of  self-restraint,  and 
continual  seeking  after  truth ;  that  when  the 
hour  of  trial  comes,  the  eye  is  quickened  to 
perceive,  and  the  arm  strengthened  to  resist 
the  secret  snare  or  the  open  enemy. 


No  one  knew  of  this  passage,  excepting 
Grace,  and  some  time  afterwards,  Henry 
Clavering.  Edward  tried  to  obtain  a  promise 
from   Colonel    Heron  that   it    should   never 
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be    mentioned ;    but    there    he     failed — the 
Colonel  would  not  commit  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Henry   Clavering  did  Edward 
gross  injustice. 


"  Well,  Harry,  has  the  old  boy  relented  ?" 
inquired  John  Livingstone,  one  evening,  as 
the  two  were  smoking  in  concert. 

"  Relent — puff — not  much  chance  of  that — 
puff  puff.  No — my  nose  is  out — puff  puff — 
if  even  it  was  in,  which  I  doubt — puff  puff." 

''  Then  what  is  he  going  to  do" — (we 
wiU  leave  the  fumigatory  interjections  to 
your  imagination,  gracious  reader) — "  with 
all  his  money  ?  He  must  leave  it  to  some- 
body," observed  John,  "  or  do  you  suppose 
he  means  to  have  it  buried  with  him,  for 
fear  it  should  be  put  to  vain  uses  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  how  the  wind  sits  ?" 
said  Clavering.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  don't  know  who  has  cut  me  out  ?" 
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"  No  I  don't.  Stay,  you  don't  mean  Ned 
Armytage  ?" 

An  emphatic  nod,  and  many  puffs. 

"Well,  I  should  have  thought  he  was  the 
last  man  to  take  advantage — and  I  don't 
believe  it  now." 

"  True,  as  I'm  alive,  I  have  it  on  the 
best  authority." 

"Whose?" 

"  Old  Blamire,  the  attorney,  who  drew 
out  the  will ;  and  my  uncle  makes  no  secret 
of  it,  though  he  did  not  name  names  ;  and 
Armytage  has  gone  down  to  Westmoreland. 
Didn't  you  know  that .?" 

"  No ;  he  gave  me  evasive  answers  when 
I  asked  where  he  was  bound  for.  Well, 
I  couldn't  have  believed  it." 

"  Nor  could  I,  easily  ;  but,  after  all,  it's  very 
natural,  and  just  what  I  would  do  in  his 
place.  Fancy  throwing  away  a  chance  of 
marrying    that    beautiful    creature — for   you 
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know  he  couldn't  marry  upon  nothing — 
you'll  see  it  will  come  off  directly  now. 
Poor  Ned !  he  has  had  his  own  share  of 
bad  luck,  but  the  tide's  turning  for  him 
and  against  me  now.  Ainsi  va  le  monde  !" 
"  'Taint  clear  to  me,"  said  John,  "  that 
you  would  do  as  you  say  Ned  has  done, 
Harry,  or  that  he  has  done  so.  Wait  a 
bit." 


When  Edward  returned,  and  soon  after- 
wards said,  that  he  had  given  up  his 
intention  of  exchanging,  Harry  Clavering 
was  confirmed,  and  John  Livingstone  stag- 
gered, in  their  several  opinions;  and  you, 
gracious  reader,  will  find  the  mystery  solved 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  astonish- 
ment or  anger  prevailed  most  in  Lord 
Glenruth's  mind,  when,  instead  of  simple 
acquiescence  in  his  wishes  respecting  the 
disentail  of  the  property,  his  son  ventured 
to  speak  of  making  it  a  condition  to  his 
consent,  that  a  sum  of  £20,000  should  be 
settled  on  Miss  Livingstone.  He  was 
furious — he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
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"  What  title  has  she  ?  What  claim  upon 
the  property  ?  Twenty  thousand  pounds  1 
You  are  a  fool,  Sir !" 

But  Basil  was  firm — he  could  be  firm 
as  a  rock  when  he  felt  himself  in  the 
right — yet  this  altercation  with  his  father 
gave  him  inexpressible  pain. 

"My  dear  father,  I  think  she  has  a 
claim  in  justice,  if  not  in  law.  Consider, 
too,  that  if  the  late  Lord  Glenruth  had 
chosen,  he  might  have  broken  the  entail 
instead  of  confirming  it,  as  he  did." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  could  have  broken 
it ;  if  there  had  been  a  flaw,  do  you  suppose 
he  would  not  have  taken  advantage  of 
it?" 

"  I  was  told  by  Lord  Macpherson,  Sir, 
that  Lord  Glenruth  declined,  fi-om  honour- 
able  motives,    to    take  advantage  of  a  flaw 
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which  was  discovered  some  years  ago  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  a  fresh  deed  made 
out  on  the  same  terms  as  the  old  one." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  a  flaw  in  it.  I  would 
undertake  to  drive  a  coach-and-four  through 
half  the  entails  of  Scotland.  You  may  as 
well  consent  with  a  good  grace,  instead  of 
opposing  my  wishes  in  this  vexatious 
manner,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  repent 
it." 

"I  am  very  unwilling  to  oppose  your 
wishes,  Sir  ;  but  I  think  if  you  will  reflect 
how  much  has  come  to  us  through  my 
poor  cousin's  misfortunes,  you  will  feel  that 
she  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  now. 
Think  of  your  own  daughter  in  her  posi- 
tion." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  make  her  my 
daughter  if  you  could.  I  believe  you  are 
in  love  with  her,  you  poor  idiot,"  was  the 
father's  unfeeling  remark. 
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Basil's  pale  cheek  flushed,  but  he  replied, 
calmly : 

"It  is  to  make  her  marriage  with 
Captain  Armytage  practicable,  that  I  am  so 
desirous  the  settlement  should  be  made. 
My  dear  father,  I  do  consider  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  this." 

"  Duty  !  What  duty  do  I  owe  to  Miss 
Livingstone  ?  I  have  a  duty  to  my  own 
children,  which,  I  think,  comes  before  any 
others." 

"  My  dear  father,  your  children  will  not 
be  losers  by  any  generosity  shown  to  their 
cousin.  And  besides,  I  am  ready  to  make 
any  settlement  you  may  require  on  my 
f  brother  and  sisters,  from  the  Cardenholm 
estates,  if  you  will  consent  to  this." 

"No,  Sir,  I  will  not  hear  of  it;  and  I 
hope  a  Httle  reflection  will  bring  you  to 
your  senses.  Settlements  indeed,  why 
I    could    take    Cardenholm     out    of    your 
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hands    to-morrow,    if    I    pleased;    so    you 
had  better  mind  what  you  are  about." 

Basil  said  no  more  then.  He  saw  that 
his  arguments  were  of  no  avail,  but  he 
did  not  despair. 

Lord  Glenruth  was  by  no  means  so 
indifferent  to  his  son's  co-operation  as  he 
affected  to  be ;  and  when  Basil  left  the 
room,  he  reflected  uneasily  on  what  had 
passed  between  them. 

"  I  must  mind  what  /  am  about  too," 
soliloquised  his  Lordship.  "If  he  gets  wind 
of  that  deed,  the  idiot  would  insist  on 
giving  up  the  property  at  once,  and  the 
title  too,  if  he  could.  Good  heavens  !  how 
comes  he  to  be  my  son?" 

How  indeed,  my  Lord  Glenruth  ? 
The    deed    in    question    was    a  very  im- 
portant   one,    which    Lord    Glenruth's    man 
of  business    had  found  among  some  papers 
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of  no  value,  where  it  had  evidently  slum- 
bered for  many  years. 

By  it,  the  estate  of  Glenruth  went  to 
the  heirs  whatsoever  of  the  seventh  Lord, 
instead  of  the  heirs  male  of  this  line. 
Consequently,  Grace  took  precedence  of 
the  present  peer.  This  seemed  plain.  At 
all  events,  there  were  ample  grounds  for 
bringing  the  question  before  the  Courts, 
and  more  than  ample  grounds  to  make 
Lord  Glenruth's  avarice  and  covetousness 
quake  with  apprehension  as  to  the  issue  of 
such  an  appeal. 

The  great  thing  was,  if  possible,  to 
suppress  this  paper.  At  present,  the  know- 
ledge of  its  existence  was,  he  confidently 
believed,  confined  to  himself  and  his  man 
of  business.  Evidently,  it  had  never  been 
known  to  the  late  Lord,  or  to  Mr. 
Oliphant,  the    factor.      Who,    then,    could 
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suspect  him?  and  why  should  he  come 
forward  with  evidence  so  damaging  to  his  own 
interests,  and  those  of  his  children  ?  Was  it 
not  his  duty  to  defend  their  inheritance  ? 

His  duty  to  his  children ! 

With  what  virtuous  self-satisfaction  this 
plea  is  often  put  forth  in  defence  of  selfish, 
narrow,  sordid — ay,  dishonest  actions.  As 
if  any  treasure  of  lands  or  gold  could  be 
so  rich  an  inheritance  as  a  father's  un- 
blemished name,  and  a  keen,  quick  sense 
of  justice  and  honour. 

"  If  I  can't  bring  him  to  reason,  I  must 
compromise  the  matter,  and  offer  ten  thou- 
sand ;  but  the  blockhead  can  be  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule  when  he  chooses." 


"You  have  been  at  high  words  with 
the  Master,  my  Lord — what's  the  row  ?" 

"  Is  that  you,  Hardman  ?  the  very  man 
I  was  wanting,"  said  Lord  Glenruth,  but  he 
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looked  uneasily  at  the  desired  individual, 
who  certainly  wore  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance calculated  rather  to  inspire  distrust 
than  confidence. 

*'  I  knew  that,  of  course,  my  Lord,  and 
so  I  cajne,  you  can't  do  without  me  very 
long,  any  more  that  I  can  do  without  you, 
so  we  suit  each  other  to  a  T — ha !  ha !" 

Lord  Glenruth  echoed  the  laugh  feebly. 

"  What  is  there  I  can  do  for  you  just 
now,  Hardman  ?     I  am  sure — " 

"  Oh  !  a  good  deal,"  said  Mr.  Hardman 
without  giving  his  Lordship  time  to  finish 
his  sentence,  "  but  we'll  talk  about  that  by 
and  bye.  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do 
for  you,  in  the  first  place  ?  Make  the  peace 
between  you  and  the  Master !  what  have  you 
been  falling  out  about  ?" 

*'  The  idiot !"  exclaimed  Lord  Glenruth, 
"  [  wish  to — what  do  you  think,  Hardman  ? — 
the  infernal  blockhead  demurs  at  consenting 
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to  the  disentail,  unless  I  make  a  settlement 
of  £20,000  on  Miss  Livingstone,  the  late 
Lord's  daughter  ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
confounded  folly  ?  but  FU  see  if  I  can't  do  it 
without  him." 

"  Take  care  what  you  are  about,  my  Lord, 
or  perhaps  you  will  find  it  slip  through 
your  fingers  altogether.  Does  the  Master 
know  of  that  paper  you  have  been  keeping 
so  close  ?" 

Lord  Glenruth  started. 

"What— what  paper?" 

"  Oh !  my  Lord,  you  need  not  try  to 
mystify  me,  I  know  very  well  what  you  can, 
or  what  you  can't  do.  I  haven't  practised 
the  law  for  nothing ;  and  I  tell  you,  your 
only  chance  is  to  get  it  done  quickly,  with 
your  son's  consent.  If  the  question  is  sifted 
at  all,  you  will  lose  every  acre  of  this  pro- 
perty :  it  ought  never  to  have  come  to  you." 

It  might  have   moved  a  smile  to   mark 
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how  Lord  Glenruth's  countenance  lengthened, 
as  these  sentences  fell  from  the  lips  of  his 
companion,  who,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
to  take  a  grim  pleasure  in  alarming  his  noble 
host. 

It  was  a  singularly  ill-favoured  face — not 
in  regard  of  features,  for  they  were  in  no 
way  remarkable,  and  had  they  not  been 
seamed  and  scarred  with  small-pox,  indivi- 
dually would  have  been  rather  good  than 
otherwise — it  was  the  expression  of  the  eye — 
crafty,  cruel,  pitiless,  that  damned  the  coun- 
tenance. Such  an  eye  might  have  gleamed 
under  Marat's  beetling  brow. 

What  or  who  Mr.  Hardman  was,  or  how 
he  had  acquired  such  an  influence  over  Lord 
Glenruth,  as  he  evidently  possessed,  no  one 
knew,  though  many  conjectured.  That  he  was 
not  a  gentleman  born,  every  body  seemed 
agreed — yet  his  manners  in  company  were 
quiet  and  unobstrusive,  and  it  was  not  often 
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he  betrayed  a  want  of  savoir  vivre.  Some 
said  he  had  made  his  fortune  by  successful 
gambling,  and  that  Lord  Glenruth  had  been 
one  of  the  pigeons  whom  he  had  half  plucked 
— if  so,  he  had  known  when  to  leave  off, 
for  he  was  never  seen  to  touch  card  or 
dice-box  now.  Others  said  he  had  brought 
his  patron  through  an  ugly  scrape  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  facts  of  which  never  tran- 
spired. Others  again  attributed  his  intimacy 
with  Lord  Glenruth,  solely  to  the  fondness 
of  the  latter  for  the  society  of  his  inferiors, 
in  the  social  scale ;  and  this  seemed  the 
most  probable  solution  of  the  mystery,  if 
we  add  thereto  that  Hardman's  was  the 
master  mind  of  the  two,  a  fact  which  is  sure 
to  tell. 

From  what  he  occasionally  let  fall,  he  had 
apparently  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in 
foreign  parts,  and  had  somewhere  or  other 
practised  law,  but  he  was  not  communicative 
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on  the  subject  of  his  personal  history ;  and 
his  origin  remained  a  myth  to  the  gossips 
of  Glenruth. 

He  was  always  coming  and  going,  and 
had  more  to  say  to  the  management  of  the 
property  than  factor  or  man  of  business, 
though  ostensibly  he  held  neither  of  these 
posts. 

Evidently  he  had  a  hank  over  Lord 
Glenruth. 

"  I — I — I  can't  understand  you  this  morn- 
ing, Hardman,"  stammered  his  Lordship, 
"  you  must  be  joking." 

"  Never  was  more  serious.  If  you  can't 
understand  me,  I  must  explain  myself.  I 
have  been  going  through  all  the  Glenruth 
deeds  with  old  Davidson ;  it's  as  clear  as 
daylight  that  the  entail  includes  the  heirs 
whatsoever  of  Baron  Anthony ;  consequently, 
if  that  poor  girl  had  any  one  to  see  to  her 
rights,  you  would  have  to  disgorge." 
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"  I — I — I  can^t  believe  it,  how  should  it 
have  escaped  her  father  and  his  man  of 
business ;  and  if  they  did  not  discover  it, 
why  should  I  be  the  one  to  point  it 
out.  Come,  Hardman,  that  would  be  too 
Quixotic." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  Lord,  and 
as  to  expecting  it  of  you,  believe  me,  I 
never  did  you  such  injustice.  How  it 
escaped  the  late  Lord's  knowledge,  I  cannot 
understand,  unless  that  he  never  enquired 
into  the  matter,  as  it  probably  never  entered 
into  his  calculations  that  his  son  would 
predecease  him ;  and  after  the  young  man's 
death,  the  father's  mind  seems  to  have  quite 
unsettled  by  grief.  The  deed,  Davidson  says, 
was  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  undisturbed  for  more  than  a  gene- 
ration— is  that  the  case  ?" 

"  Yes,"   said  Lord  Glenruth,  "  it   was  in 
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an  old  escrutoire  tied  up  with  some  papers 
of  no  value,  of  the  same  date,  all  the  other 
deeds  were  in  the  charter  chest." 

"  Then  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of 
its  existence  is  confined  to  your  Lordship, 
Mr.  Davidson,  and  your  humble  servant, 
so  that  if  we  keep  quiet,  you  might  put 
it  in  the  fire,  and  nobody  be  a  bit  the 
wiser." 

"  My  dear  Hardman,  that  is  just  what  I 
thought  would  be  the  best  thing." 

"  Perhaps  it  would,  you  know  the  penalty 
I  suppose,  if  it  should  be  found  out  ?  and 
you  are  willing  to  risk  it  ?  Well — however 
I  think  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  take  care 
of  the  dangerous  document;  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  me,  my  Lord,  it  suits  my  book 
a  deal  better  to  keep  you  in  possession  here 
than  to  hand  over  the  property  to  Miss 
Livingstone,     who    hasn't    had    the    same 
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opportunities  of  knowing  my  value  as  you 
have,  and  naturally  would  not  appreciate  my 
services  in  the  same  way.  But  still  I  think 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  to  stop  the 
Master's  mouth,  you  had  better  fork  out 
a  few  thousand  pounds.  How  many  did 
he  ask  for  ?" 

"  Twenty." 

"  Say  ten,  and  tell  him  he  can  add  to 
it  when  he  comes  to  his  kingdom,  that  ought 
to  satisfy  him ;  if  you  took  my  advice  you 
would  make  a  match  between  those  two.'' 

"  She  wouldn't  have  him,  who  would  ? 
besides  she's  engaged,  and  was  to  have  married 
next  week,  but  some  bank  broke,  and 
stopped  it." 

"  Going  to  be  married — who's  the  lucky 
man,  for  she's  a  devilish  pretty  girl." 

"  Who  do  you  suppose,"  said  Lord  Glen- 
ruth,  "  young  Armytage — it's  queer,  isn't  it  ?" 

p  2 
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A  close  observer  might  have  imagined 
there  was  some  charm  or  sting  in  the  name 
which  affected  Mr.  Hardman ;  he  rose,  and 
took  one  or  two  turns  up  and  down  the 
room,  then  resuming  his  seat : 

"  Young  Armytage,  eh  !  well,  let  them 
marry.  Give  them  ten  thousand,  give  them 
twenty,  Lord  Glenruth.  You  needn't 
grudge  it — we've  done  them  both  harm 
enough.  Do  you  know  that  Nance  is 
dead  r 

"  No — too  good  news,  to  be  true,  I  am 
afraid." 

''True  enough  though.  It  was  about 
that  I  came  here  ;  and  good  news  you  may 
call  it,  though  you  don't  know  yet,  what 
cause  you  have  to  say  so.  What !"  con- 
tinued he,  "  did  you  not  see  the  inquest  ?" 

"  Inquest  ?  no !  what,  do  you  mean 
she  was  killed  ?" 
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"  She  was,  and  just  in  time  to  keep  her 
secret,  and  some  other  people's  too." 

"  Good  God  !  Hardman,  you  don't  mean 
to  say — " 

"  That  I  killed  her,"  said  Hardman,  with 
another  grim  smile.  "  No,  that  was  not 
necessan^  Her  death  was  accidental,  but 
a  very  happy  accident  for  more  than  me.^' 

"  Awfully  sudden,"  said  Lord  Glenruth, 
"  and  I  fear,  poor  creature,  she  was  totally 
unprepared." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  had  not  been  there  to 
prepare  her,  my  Lord.  What  would  you 
have  begun  with  urging?  Confession,  I 
believe  is  the  required  proof  of  penitence." 

"  Come  Hardman,  you  know  we  think 
differently  on  these  subjects  ;  we  had  better 
not  discuss  them." 

"  Why  yes,  I  believe  we  do.  I  would  not 
think  as  you  do,  and   act  as  vou   do,  for  a 
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good  deal.  When  do  you  mean  to  begin 
and  prepare.  When  the  entail  is  broke, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Hardman,  you  are  very  severe  on  me. 
I  have  been  the  victim  of  circumstances, 
and—" 

'*  And  unprincipled  advisers,  I  suppose 
you  would  say.  Well,  for  once  I  will  be 
a  good  adviser,  and  counsel  you  to  ,  settle 
£20,000  on  Miss  Livingstone,  without  loss 
of  time.  Let  her  many  young  Armytage, 
and  go  with  him  to  India,  they  wiU  both 
be  well  out  of  the  country.  Now  I'll  tell 
you  why — some  one  has  put  up  young 
Armytage  to  doubt  the  validity  of  his 
father's  first  marriage ;  and  he  came  home 
on  purpose  to  sift  the  matter." 

Lord  Glenruth  started. 

"  He  and  his  friend  came  down  to  Seaton 
Armytage,    and  got  speech  of  Nance,   who 
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in  one  of  her  fits  of  maudlin  repentance, 
was  as  near  as  could  be  telling  everything  ; 
when  she  dropped  down  dead." 

Lord  Glenruth  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Stay,  I  havn't  got  to  the  end  of  it 
yet.  This  old  buffer.  Colonel  Heron,  knew 
Sir  Edward,  when  they  were  young  men, 
and  he  has  got  an  inkling  of  the  marriage 
lines  being  a  forgery.  What  do  you  say 
to  that?" 

"  Is  there  a  chance  of  his  proving 
it." 

"  Why,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  I  don't 
think  he  has  got  the  right  scent  yet ;  but 
he's  as  staunch  as  a  bloodhound,  and  as 
sharp  as  steel.  We  must  try  to  find  work 
for  him." 

'*  How  do  you  mean." 

"  Why,  supply  him  with  information  that 
will  keep  him  out  of  our  way.      However, 
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you  may  leave  that  to  me,  aU  you  have  to 
do  for  the  present  is,  to  put  your  name  to 
this  bit  of  paper.  Vm  rather  in  Short-street 
just  now." 

So  saying,  he  handed  Lord  Glenruth, 
for  signature,  a  check  for  a  thousand  pounds  ; 
which,  having  deposited  in  a  note  book, 
and  placed  in  his  inner  coat  pocket,  he  rose 
and  took  his  leave. 

"  Won't  you  stay  all  night,  Hardman  ?" 
said  Lord  Glenruth. 

'*  No  thank  you,  my  Lord.  I  have  a 
good  deal  to  do,  and  you  have  a  good  deal 
to  think  over;  so  I'll  leave  you  to-day, 
but  you  may  keep  your  mind  easy.  I'll  tell 
you,  when  I  see  breakers  a-head.  We  are 
in  smooth  water  as  yet." 

When  the  door  closed  upon  his  visitor, 
again  Lord  Glenruth  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  another,    and   another.      There   seemed 
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to  be  a  load  on  his  breast,  from  which  he 
could  not  free  himself. 


The  following  day,  Basil  was  again  called 
into  his  father's  counsels  ;  and  with  a  degree 
of  kindness  which  was  quite  unusual,  and 
touched  his  tender  heart.  Lord  Glenruth 
said  to  him : 

"  My  dear  Basil,  I  am  afraid  I  was  violent 
and  unjust  to  you  yesterday.  Your  pro- 
posal took  me  by  surprise,  and  T  have  been 
much  harassed  by  business  of  late.  I  am 
by  no  means  so  rich  a  man  as  you  seem 
to  think,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  is 
no  trifle.  But  I  have  reflected  on  what 
you  said,  and  I  feel  that  your  cousin  has 
claims  which  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit. 
So  let  us  forget  our  difl'erence.  I  will  write 
to  Mr.  Anstruther,  who  was  the  late  Lord's 
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man,  to  make  out  a  bond  for  the  money  ; 
and  I  trust  I  shall  now  have  yo\ir  hearty  co- 
operation in  carrying  out  my  views,  which 
are  entirely  dictated  by  affection  for  my 
children." 

Basil  was  quite  moved.  He  wrung  his 
father's  hand,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness 
for  anything  disrespectful  into  which  he 
might  unconsciously  have  been  betrayed. 

''  I  feel  most  grateful — believe  me  my 
dear  father;  and  I  know  you  will  never 
repent  your  liberality." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  my  dear  boy, 
but  write  to  your  cousin  at  once.  Repent 
it !"  said  he  to  himself  when  Basil  had 
quitted  the  room.  "  If  I  can  manage  the 
disentail  snugly,  I  shall  not  repent  it, 
perhaps  ;  but  it's  a  swingeing  sum.  However, 
after  such  liberality,  neither  she  nor  her 
husband   could   have   the  face  to  challenge 
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my  rights,  even  if  this  unlucky  deed  should 
ever  come  to  their  knowledge ;  which  is 
not  likely.  Thank  goodness  they  are  going 
to  India,  and  that  young  spark  may  get 
knocked  on  the  head.  That  serpent  Hard- 
man  !  How  he  worms  the  truth  out  of 
everybody ;  who  else  could  have  got  round 
old  Davidson  !  I  wish  he  would  break  his 
neck,  and  then  I  should  feel  a  freer  man, 
now  that  old  hag  is  gone — heigho !" 

Lord  Glenruth  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
comfortable,  in  spite  of  his  prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Our  next  post-office  robbery  produces 
a  letter  from  Basil  to  Grace. 

"  My  dear  Cousin, 

"  You  know  with  what  grief  I  learned 
the  circumstances  which  occurred  to  delay 
your  marriage.  I  should  not,  however, 
intrude  upon  you  merely  to  say  this  :  Will 
you  forgive  the  proposal  I  am  about  to 
make  ? 

"  You  have  doubtless  heard  that  it  is 
mv  father's    wish   to  disentail   and    resettle 
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the  property  of  Glenruth,  which  with  my 
consent,  and  that  of  a  guardian  for  my  young 
brother,  he  will  be  able  to  do. 

"  As,  however,  we  owe  it  to  the  late 
Lord  Glenruth's  scrupulous  sense  of  honour, 
that  the  entail  was  not  set  aside  many 
years  ago,  on  the  discovery  of  a  flaw  in  the 
deed.  I  feel  that  it  is  only  our  duty  to 
make  such  a  settlement  on  you  as  he  would 
have  made,  had  he  been  alive  now. 

"  My  father  has  therefore  determined  that 
the  estate  shall  be  burthened  with  the  sum 
of  £20,000,  of  which  you  can  draw  the 
interest  during  his  life  time,  and  the  prin- 
cipaF — should  you  wish  to  invest  it  other- 
wise— -at  his  death. 

"The  deed  will  be  made  out  by  Mr. 
Anstruther,  who  will  communicate  with 
Captain  Armytage  on  the  subject. 

"May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  cousin 
Grace,   and   may  you  be  as  happy  as  you 
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deserve    to    be.     is     the    sincere     wish     of 
your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Basil  Livingstone." 

There  was  general  rejoicing  over  this 
letter,  for  every  one  felt  that  any  scruples 
on  this  occasion  would  be  out  of  place. 
Lord  Glenruth  was  known  to  be  rolling  in 
wealth,  and  he  had  only  two  younger 
daughters  to  provide  for,  as  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  the  second  son  would 
eventually  succeed  to  the  Peerage. 

Grace  knew  enough  of  Basil  to  feel  that 
by  declining  his  proposal,  she  would  rob 
him  of  the  greatest  happiness  he  could 
enjoy;  she  felt  also  that  it  was  only  what 
she  would  have  eagerly  done,  in  like  circum- 
stances. So  she  wrote  very  affectionately 
to  Basil,  and  courteously  to  Lord  Glenruth, 
and  once  more,  the  preparations  were  made 
for  the  wedding. 
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"  There  is  only  one  thing  distresses  me," 
said  Kathie,  as  we  sat  at  tea  in  Lady  Carys- 
ford's  drawing-room. 

"And  what  is  that,  Katherine,"  asked 
Lady  Livingstone.  "I  am  sure  I  see  nothing 
to  distress  ourselves  about,  except  losing 
Grace  ;  and  1  hope  that  is  not  to  be  for  long." 

"  I  can't  get  over  Captain  Armytage's 
refusal  to  take  orders ;  what  a  splendid 
specimen  he  would  have  been  of  the  church 
militant — a  bishop  some  day  of  course,  and 
Grace  would  have  been  in  her  element, 
dispensing  alms  and  advice  from  the  buttery 
of  the  Episcopal  palace. 


It  was  not  what  is  called  a  gay  wedding, 
which  is  often  a  most  melancholy  attempt  at 
mirth.     John  Livingstone,   not    F.  M.,    the 

Duke  of  W ,  gave  the  bride  away,  and 

Kathie    and  Annie   represented    the    twelve 
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lovely  bridesmaids  in  pink  and  blue,  who 
are  customary  on  these  occasions.  I  don't 
think  that  even  the  deep  flounces  of  Brussels' 
point  were  present,  but  I  may  have  over- 
looked them,  for  I  confess  I  was  more  taken 
up  with  the  bride's  face  than  with  her 
flounces.  So  very  beautiful  she  looked,  her 
habitually  calm,  yet  earnest  expression 
deepened  by  controlled  emotion.  All  agreed 
they  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  bride. 
Stay,  I  am  not  sure  that  George  gave  in  his 
adherence  to  this  resolution,  for  when  he 
said  to  me  : 

"Isn't  she  beautiful?" 

And  I  responded — he  then  went  on  to  say: 

'*  That  colour  is  so  particularly  becoming 
to  her,  and  it's  one  which  very  few  women 
could  ventiure  on  by  daylight." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  I.  "  Well  I  think 
white  is  most  universally  becoming  to  young 
people." 
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"Oh!"  said  George,  ''I  thought  you 
meant —  " 

"  Oh !"  said  T,  and  said  no  more,  for  it 
flashed  upon  me  that  he  had  been  drawing 
my  attention  to  his  own  wife,  who  was 
attired  in  some  peculiar  shade  of  yellow,  very 
fashionable  at  the  time,  but  which  I  did  not 
think  particularly  becoming ;  but  then  I  am 
no  connoisseur  in  milliner}^  and  George  is,  so 
doubtless  he  was  right. 


Mrs.  Onslow  was  there,  of  course,  overflovv- 
ing  with  benignity,  and  prophesying  a  speedy 
repetition  of  the  ceremony  between  Kathie  and 
Captain  Clavering,  who  certainly  was  very  de- 
voted, and  looked  rather  melancholy,  but  whe- 
ther that  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  Dulcinea 
or  his  duns,  is,  I  think,  a  very  difficult  question. 
Basil  was  not  there ;  he  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  away  from  Scotland  in  time. 


VOL.    II. 
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"  So  Augustus  married  Belinda,  and  they 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards." 

I  repeated  to  myself  this  conclusion  of  an 
old  novel,  as  I  walked  home  to  my  bachelor 
quarters,  after  seeing  sweet  Grace  Livingstone 
translated  into  Mrs.  Armytage. 

"I  am  sure  if  any  two  people  ever 
deserved  to  be  happy,  they  do,"  continued 
I,  "  and  they  must  be  happy ;  they  have  all 
the  elements — temper,  talent,  good  health, 
competency,  and  youth.  Ah,  that  youth ! 
what  an  essential  element  to  enjoyment  it 
appears,  when  we  look  back  upon  it  from  the 
mountain  crest  of  middle  age  !" 

Captain  aijid  Mrs.  Armytage  left  town  in 
a  travelling  carriage  and  four  for  Audley 
Court,  the  seat  of  Viscountess  Carysford. 

There  they  spent  the  honeymoon,  and 
then  Lady  Carysford  joined  them,  and 
afterwards  they  all  went  down  to  Invercarron, 
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whither  Lady  Livingstone  and  Kathie  had 
preceded  them,  and  where  I  met  them,  and 
spent  six  weeks  of  extreme  enjoyment. 
George  and  Adela  came  down  also,  and 
John,  in  spite  of  all  his  mother's  suggestions 
that  he  might  go  and  shoot  over  Lord 
Daventry's  moors,  as  he  had  so  often  been 
invited. 

"  I  can't  think  why  John  will  not  cultivate 
the  Daventrys,"  said  Lady  Livingstone ; 
"  it  is  really  very  foolish  of  him  to  be  so 
neglectful  of  his  interests.  Lord  Daventry 
is  sure  to  be  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  next 
change  of  ministry.  And  then  it  must  make 
him  uncomfortable  to  be  here  with  Grace." 

"  If  it  made  him  uncomfortable,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  he  would  not  come,  mamma," 
said  Kathie. 

"  That's  your  opinion,  Katherine,  because 
you  never  think  it  necessary  to  do   what  is 

Q    2 
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disagreeable  to  yourself;  but  other  people  act 
differently." 

"  I  think  I've  caught  it  now,"  said  Kathie, 
with  mock  penitence. 


I  would  fain  linger  over  the  memory  of 
those  happy  days ;  but,  in  truth,  they  were 
so  happy  that  there  is  very  little  to 
record. 

The  only  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  was 
the  determination  of  Grace  and  Edward  to 
go  to  India,  and  that  we  could  not  but 
approve,  besides  we  hoped  their  absence 
would  not  be  very  long. 

For  to  India,  as  Grace  had  playfully  said, 
she  was  resolved  to  go.  She  would  not 
allow  Edward  to  give  up  the  appointment 
which  had  been  obtained  for  him  by  the 
interest  of  his  friend,  Lord  ,  the  laU 
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Governor-General,  on  the  staff  of  his  suc- 
cessor. She  was  not  one  of  those  women 
who  find  a  rival  in  their  husband's  pro- 
fessions. On  the  contrary,  honourable 
distinction  was  what  she  desired  for  him, 
and  had  it  cost  her  even  a  greater  sacrifice 
to  accompany  him  to  India,  she  would  have 
made  it  cheerfully. 

As  it  was,  her  strong  home-ties  were  all 
severed,  and  of  the  friends  she  had  made 
since,  two  of  the  dearest  were  already  in  the 
East. 

She  was  sorry  to  leave  Invercarron,  to 
bid  farewell  to  her  cousins  and  kind  Lady 
Carysford,  but  she  was  going  with  Edw^ard, 
and  her  tears  were  soon  dried. 

Her  letters  fi-om  Italy,  Egypt,  and  India, 
w^ere  charming.  She  had  such  intense 
enjoyment  of,  because  she  could  so  fully 
appreciate  aU  that  came  before   her.     And 
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when,  soon  after  her  arrival  in  India,  she 
became  a  mother,  her  happiness  seemed,  as 
she  said,  almost  too  great  for  peace. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  feel  thus, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  highly  sensitive 
natures,  especially  to  women.  We  may  bid 
farewell  to  this  couple  for  awhile,  as  I  have 
no  wish  to  detain  my  readers  unnecessarily 
in  a  tropical  climate.  So  we  wiU  return 
home  with  Magdalen. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"A  creature  fond  and  changing,  fair  and  vain." 

PARNELL. 

'*Une  femme  foible  est  celle  a  qui  Ton  reproche 
une  faute ;  qui  se  la  reproche  elle-raeme,  dent  le 
coeur  combat  la  raison ;  que  veut  guerir,  qui  ne  se 
guerira  point,  ou  bien  tard. — la  bruyere. 

"  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow' ring  face !" 

"  You  are  not  happy,  and  you  bid  me 
leave  you  !     How  can  I  go,  Emily  ?" 


When  a  wife  has  made  the  discovery  that 
she  is  not  happy,   she  had  better  keep  it  to 
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herself,  if  she  would  not  be  made  miserable. 
If  she  must  confide  it  to  some  one,  let  it  not 
be  to  a  young,  handsome  man,  evidently  bent 
upon  consoling  her. 

But  this  is  just  what  Lady  Daventry  did. 
It  was  some  time  since  she  had  found  out 
her  mistake  in  marrying  Lord  Daventry.  At 
seventeen,  flattered  by  his  admiration,  struck 
with  his  aristocratic  figure,  and  dazzled  with 
present  diamonds  and  a  prospective  dukedom, 
she  had  not  required  much  persuasion  from 
a  worldly  mother  to  be  convinced  that  she 
was  in  love.  So  she  married  him,  and 
found  out,  first,  that  his  heart  was  cold, 
proud,  and  unimaginative,  and  wholly  given 
up  to  politics  and  self-adulation ;  secondly,  that 
hers  was  affectionate,  impressionable,  and — 
not  given  to  him ;  thirdly,  that  it  was  given 
to  some  one  else. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her — com- 
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paratively  speaking  —  if  things  had  rested 
thus  ;  for  he  who  unconsciously  won  her 
affections  was  a  man  incapable  of  taking 
advantage  of  her.  He  loved  her,  and  for  a 
time  he  lingered  near  her,  until,  in  one 
unguarded  moment,  he  betrayed  his  affection 
and  discovered  hers.  Then  he  left  her 
dangerous  presence,  and  when  they  met 
again,  some  months  afterwards,  she  was 
convinced  that  he  loved  her  no  more,  and 
she  resented  this — vain,  foolish  heart !  If 
he  had  still  avoided  her,  if  he  had  seemed 
embarrassed  or  cold  w^hen  he  spoke  to  her, 
she  would  have  been  better  pleased ;  but  his 
perfect  self-possession,  his  cheerful  smile,  his 
easy  flow  of  pleasant  talk  provoked  her,  for 
she  had  not  found  it  quite  so  easy — perhaps 
she  had  not  tried  quite  so  hard — to  get  rid 
of  the  impression  he  had  made. 

By  and  bye,  however — for  constancy  was 
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not  her  forte — the  memory  of  this  affection, 
the  most  nearly  approaching  real  love  she 
had  ever  known,  gave  place  to  others  less 
worthy,  because  less  real.  She  frittered 
away  her  feelings  in  the  semblance  of 
attachments,  which  interested  her  fancy 
perhaps,  but  never  reached  her  heart ;  and, 
to  escape  the  solitude  of  her  loveless  home, 
she  plunged  into  a  whirl  of  dissipation,  which 
kept  her  in  that  state  of  excitement  so 
pernicious  to  the  soul's  health.  Vanity  was 
her  ruling  passion ;  she  could  not  be  in  the 
society  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  without 
trying  to  captivate  them,  and  with  beauty, 
talent,  and  most  winning  manners,  she 
seldom  failed  to  charm  even  those  who  did 
not  altogether  approve.  She  was  truly  very 
loveable,  because  very  affectionate,  and  while 
she  coveted  love  for  herself,  she  did  not 
grudge  that  it  should  be   given   to    others 
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also.     So  she  might  but  reign,  she  did  not 
insist  on  reigning  alone. 

Until  this  year,  the  worst  that  had  been 
said  of  her  was,  that  "  Pretty  Lady  Daventry 
was  fond  of  flirting."  Her  admirers  were  so 
numerous  that  none  were  suspected  of  being 
lovers,  and  then  she  had  the  safeguard  of 
some  reajly  kind  friends  of  her  own  sex, 
and  of  her  mother,  who,  worldly  woman  as 
she  was — all  the  more  perhaps  because  of 
her  worldliness — was  very  careful  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  attaching  to  her  daughter's 
reputation.  But  the  previous  autumn 
Mrs.  Sack\dlle  died,  Magdalen  Livingstone 
had  gone  to  India,  when  Lady  Daventry,  in 
an  evil  hour,  met  Mr.  Heneage. 

Do  you  remember,  dear  reader,  a  disquisi- 
tion on  beauty  at  the  tea-table  at  Invercarron  ? 
Kathie  was  right.  Compton  Heneage  was 
the   beautiful   demon.      Perhaps   the  hand- 
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somest  man  you  ever  saw,  so  handsome,  that 
there  is  no  use  trjdng  to  describe  him,  for  it 
was  not  only  the  perfection  of  form  and 
feature — it  was  the  beauty  of  expression — 
calm,  intellectual,  almost  mournful,  when  his 
face  was  in  repose — lighting  up  with  the 
most  winning  smile.  He  was  about  the 
middle  height,  and  his  figure,  slight,  but  of 
perfect  proportions,  with  that  air  of  aris- 
tocracy which  is  so  seldom  seen,  especially  in 
man,  except  among  the  highly  born;  and 
yet  he  was  not  highly  born.  Altogether  he 
was  a  contradiction,  he  did  not  look  more 
than  six-and-twenty,  he  was  four-and- thirty  ; 
his  face  was  of  angelic  beauty,  his  soul  was 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish. 

One  of  those  startling  exceptions  which 
seem  to  mock  and  defy  the  physiognomist ; 
but  I  will  not  give  up  my  faith  in  phy- 
siognomy.      It    is    far    oftener  right    than 
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wrong,  and  never   but  in  this  instance  have 
I  known  it  fail  entirely. 

There  may  have  been  some  good  in  him 
originally,  but  his  mother,  from  whom  he 
inherited  his  beauty,  died  in  giving  him  birth, 
and  his  father  was  a  coarse  profligate,  an 
infidel,  and  a  scoffer,  the  leader  of  his  own 
child  in  the  paths  of  wickedness.  Let  this 
at  least  be  known  of  him.  At  two-and- 
twenty  he  was  master  of  an  immense  fortune, 
and  with  this  and  his  personal  advantages  he 
soon  made  his  way  in  London,  and  drained 
its  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs.  About  four 
years  ago,  tired  of  Europe,  he  had  suddenly 
gone  off  in  his  yacht  to  seek  fresh  excitement 
in  lands  unvisited,  almost  unknown — weary 
now  of  his  vagabond  life,  he  came  back  to 
England,  and  the  fresh,  fair,  youthful  beauty 
of  Lady  Daventry  attracted  his  eye  at  the 
Opera  two  nights  after  his  return.     She  was 
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then  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  and  no  one 
that  year  was  more  admired.  More  beautiful 
perhaps — if  less  lovely  than  when  we  saw 
her  at  Invercarron.  This  universal  admira- 
tion, probably,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
determined  Compton  Heneage  to  enter  the 
lists  as  Lady  Daventry's  lover,  and  well 
skilled  was  he,  to  feign  the  lover's  part. 
Before  long  he  had  won  from  her  a  confes- 
sion of  her  unhappiness — but  it  was  a  long 
while  before  he  got  any  farther.  She  dreaded 
him,  and  often  besought  him  to  leave  her ; 
but  she  was  miserable  when  he  obeyed  her, 
and  he  knew  that,  so  he  would  stay  away  a  few 
days,  and  look  wretched,  without  approaching 
her  when  they  met  in  public — and  then  she 
wrote  him  passionate  notes,  which  brought 
him  back  to  her  feet  to  speak  of  his  devotion, 
and  his  misery,  and  his  fear  of  compromising 
her.     And  she  believed  him  to  be  the  soul  of 
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honour,  and  gave  herself  up  more  recklessly 
than  ever  to  her  passion. 

Then  the  tempter  drew  nearer  to  his 
point,  but  that  would  startle  her,  again  and 
again  she  would  entreat  him  to  go  from  her. 
I  believe  he  might  easily  have  persuaded  her 
to  fly  with  him,  but  he  never  proposed  that 
— he  could  not  bear,  he  said,  that  she  should 
forfeit  station  and  name  for  him. 

"  Only  let  me  stay  with  you — let  me  try 
to  comfort  you — let  me  feel  that  you  pity 
me  and  believe  in  my  devotion.  I  will  never 
tempt  you  from  your  home." 

She  called  this  noble,  self-denying  love. 

He  was  a  black  hearted  villain  ! 


Lord  Daventry  had  Httle  love  for  his  wife 
— but  he  had  much  pride  ;  and  had  he  for  a 
moment  suspected,  that  the  heart  he  prized 
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SO  lightly  had  been  given  to  another,  he 
would  have  taken  summary  steps  to  secure 
his  honour  :  shut  her  up,  for  instance,  or 
banished  her  to  the  country,  like  a  refractory 
courtier  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  I  dare- 
say he  would  have  drowned  her  in  a  sack, 
without  pity  or  remorse,  had  the  laws  of 
his  country  permitted  so  simple  and  straight- 
forward a  course. 

But  he  did  not  suspect  her.  He  seldom 
thought  about  her  at  all,  except  to  regret  that 
she  had  not  given  him  an  heir,  and  even 
this  touched  him  less  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  He  w^as  absorbed  in  politics — 
place  and  power  were  his  idols,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  these  all  other  objects  were  lost  sight 
of  As  long  as  Lady  Daventry  gave  him 
no  trouble,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  house 
with  such  consummate  grace  and  tact,  that 
even  he  remarked  and  congratulated  himself 
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upon  it,  she  was  left  free  to  follow 
her  fancies,  unchecked,  unwarned.  Poor 
moth! 

It  happened,  too,  that  his  Lordship  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  Mr.  Heneage,  who, 
having  lately  been  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
was  able  to  give  him  a  good  many  statistics 
on  a  subject  then  before  Parliament,  and 
might  be  made  still  more  useftJ,  could  he  be 

induced  to  stand  for  the  Borough  of ; 

a  proposition  to  which  Mr.  Heneage,  for  his 
own  private  views,  Hstened  with  apparent 
interest. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us  to-day,  Heneage  : 
we  shall  be  quite  alone,  and  can  talk  the 
matter  over.  Emily,  if  you  are  going  to 
ride,  you  had  better  secure  Mr.  Heneage's 
escort,  for  I  am  on  committee,  and  shall  not 
be  able  to  accompany  you." 

Such  invitations  were  of  constant  occur- 

VOL.    II.  R 
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rence,  and  Mr.  Heneage  did  not  fail  to  im- 
prove them. 

"Lady  Daventry,  I  wish  you  to  cultivate 
Mr.  Heneage.  He  is  a  monstrous  intelli- 
gent fellow,  and  might  be  very  useful  to  us 
in  the  House,  if  I  could  only  get  him  to 
stand  for .  Try  to  stimulate  his  ambi- 
tion. Women  can  do  a  great  deal  in  that 
way  with  some  men." 

So  when  he  saw  his  beautiful  wife  and 
handsome  protege  in  frequent  and  earnest 
conversation,  Lord  Daventry  was  well 
pleased. 


"  Nay,  you  will  not  send  me  away  when  I 
have  come  here  by  his  Lordship's  express 
desire,  to  be  converted  to  orthodoxy  on  the 
Corn-Law  question.  What  is  it  T  am  to 
believe,  sweet  Emily?  I  wiU  believe  any- 
thing from  those  lips." 
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"  No,  Compton,  you  must  not  stay  longer 
to-night ;  it  is  very  late." 

"  Only  one  little  half  hour.  That  is  not 
much  to  ask,  after  having  listened  to  his 
Lordship  on  the  Corn-Laws  since  nine 
o'clock.  Do  not  I  deserve  some  indemnifi- 
cation ?" 

**  Compton,  I  do  not  like  you  to  pretend 
this  zeal  for  politics  :  I  would  far  rather — " 

"  Far  rather  that  I  told  the  truth,  and 
said :  My  Lord  Daventry,  it  is  not  to  gather 
wisdom  from  your  lips  that  I  come  here, 
but  to  look  for  love  in  your  lady's  eyes — That 
would  be  truth.  Is  that  what  I  ought  to 
say?" 

She  was  silent.  Perhaps  she  felt  any- 
thing would  be  better  than  the  life  she  was 
leading. 

He  went  on : 

"  Can  you  expect  of  me — can  any  one 

R  2 
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expect  of  me — to  give  up  the  whole  happi- 
ness of  my  Ufe — more  than  life,  for  your 
love,  sweet  one,  is  more  than  life  to  me : 
and  even  if  I  could,  as  for  your  sake  I  have 
tried,  make  the  sacrifice,  would  you  be  happy, 
Emily  ?  No  !  it  is  too  late  now :  you  love 
me,  those  dear  eyes  have  owned  it,  even  as  I 
love  you.  Did /ie  ever  love  you  thus  ?  Look 
at  me,  my  Emily." 

They  were  standing  together.  He  took 
her  hands  in  his,  and  drew  her  towards  him. 
She  was  trembling  violently.  He  put  one 
arm  round  her,  and  with  the  other  hand 
gently  bent  back  her  head,  and  gazed  into 
her  eyes  with  the  semblance  of  such 
unutterable  love,  she  could  not  bear  it ;  she 
hid  her  burning  face  in  his  breast,  and 
wept,  sobbed.  He  liked  this,  he  liked  to 
see  her  tears,  it  was  a  proof  of  bis  power, 
and  he  found  a  pleasing  excitement  in  it, 
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which    he    required ;    for     already    he    was 
beginning  to  weary  of  her. 

. "  Go  !  go  now  !"    she  said,  "  dear  Comp- 
ton,  leave  me !" 

"  No !  I  will  not — I  cannot,  I  cannot 
leave  you." 

"  Oh  !  Compton — dear  Compton  !  if 
you  love  me,  leave  me  now  !" 

He  only  held  her  closer. 

She  burst  from  him,  and  rung  the  bell, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  say  when  the 
servant  came.  He  did,  however,  he  never 
lost  his  self-possession. 

"  I  must  wish  you  good-night.  Lady 
Daventry,"  said  he,  bowing  over  her  hand 
with  Grandisonian  grace. 

She  was  looking  down.  Had  she  seen 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  then,  1  think  it 
must  have  opened  hers. 

Love ! 
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Call  it  rather  hate  ! 

No,  there  was  not  feeling  enough  in  it 
for  hate.  It  was  a  piece  of  acting  through- 
out, and  he  went  down  stairs,  considering 
where  he  should  go,  when  the  season  w^as 
over. 

Poor  vain — deceived,  Lady  Daventry  ! 


It  was  impossible  that  things  could  long 
remain  as  they  were.  Lady  Daventry 
passionately  in  love  ;  constantly  in  Heneage's 
society,  and  no  adept  in  dissimulation, 
must  soon  have  betrayed  the  truth,  even 
to  the  obtuse  perceptions  of  her  Lord, 
but  he  arrived  at  the  suspicion  thus  : 

Taking  shelter  one  day  in  a  jeweller's  shop 
during  a  heavy  shower,  he  was  looking  care- 
lessly— as  one  would — at  the  various  trinkets 
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displayed  on  the  counter,  when  his  eye  was 
arrested  by  a  very  peculiar  bracelet ;  exactly 
like  one  which  had  been  given  to  Lady 
Daventry  on  her  marriage;  and  which  she 
constantly  wore.  He  took  it  up,  and  ex- 
amining it,  accidently  pressed  back  a  slide 
underneath  the  clasp,  and  discovered  a 
beautifully  executed  miniature  of  a  face  he 
knew. 

The  face  of  Compton  Heneage. 

Lord  Daventry  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  He  was  a  cool  man,  and  not 
suspicious,  at  least,  of  his  wife.  The  first 
thing  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  bracelet 
were  hers. 

"This  belongs  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Daventry?"  said  he,  addressing  the  shop- 
man. 

"  No,  Sir — to  Mr.  Heneage :  we  are  just 
going  to  send  it  home." 
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'*  Is  it  your  own  workmanship  ?" 
"  No,  Sir ;  we  had  it  to  fix  the  miniature, 
but    we    could    make    you    one    after    the 
pattern,  if  you  will  favour  us  with  an  order 
— a  very  chaste  thing,  Sir." 

"  Hum !    allow  me  to  look    at  it  again." 
And      the     shower     being     over,     Lord 
Daventry  pursued  his  way. 

It  looked  odd,  but  it  might  be  that 
Heneage  was  going  to  be  married,  and  had 
got  this  bridal  offering  made  after  a  pattern 
he  admired. 

Arrived  at  Park  Lane,  Lord  Daventry 
found  a  letter  informing  him  of  the  sudden 
paralytic  seizure  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Grantham,  and  requiring  his  immediate 
presence  in  Lincolnshire. 

"Was  her  Ladyship  at  home?" 

"  No ;  her  Ladyship  had  gone  out." 

He  could  not  go  without  seeing  her,  and 
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resolving  his  doubts,  which  had  suddenly 
acquired  increased  importance. 

One  hour  —  two  hours  —  she  did  not 
return.     He  could  not  wait. 

He  sent  for  her  maid. 

*'  I  wish  to  see  her  Ladyship's  jewel 
box." 

It  was  brought. 

"Are  all  the  trinkets  here?" 

"All,  my  Lord,  excepting  the  diamonds 
as  is  kept  at  the  jewellers,  and  such  as  her 
Ladyship  has  on.  I  am  always  careful  to 
lock  everythink  up,  my  Lord." 

"What  bracelets  has  her  Ladyship  on 
to-day  ?" 

"  Two  hair  bracelets,  and  a  pair  of  plain 
gold,  and  a  serpent,  and  a  cable,  my 
Lord." 

"Then  there  is  one  missing." 

"The    antick    bracelet,    my    Lord.      Her 
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Ladyship  broke  the  clasp  of  it  when  she 
was  out  the  other  day,  and  left  it  at  the 
jeweller's  to  be  mended." 

"  What  jeweller's  ?" 

"Hunt  and  Roskell's,  my  Lord." 

It  was  not  at  Hunt  and  Roskell's  that 
Lord  Daventry  had  taken  shelter. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
Lady  Daventry  did  not  come  home,  and 
farther  delay  would  cause  him  to  miss  the 
train.     He  departed,  leaving  this  note  : 

"It  is  my  desire  that  you  go  down  to 
Bletching  to-morrow,  and  remain  there  till  you 
see  or  hear  from  me.  The  Duke's  iUness 
will  afford  sufficient  excuse  for  your  with- 
drawal from  society,  as  well  for  your  seeing 

NO  ONE  at  Bletching. 

"  Daventry." 

"  P.S.  I    request  that  you  will  send  me, 
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by    to-night's    post,    the    bracelet    given  to 
you  by  Sir  Henry  Sackville." 

And  where  was  Lady  Daventry  the 
while  ■? 

Walking  in  Kensington  Gardens  with 
Mr.  Heneage.  He  had  been  so  gentle,  so 
tender — so  devoted,  he  had  said  nothing  to 
startle  her,  but  he  had  spoken  so  mourn- 
fully of  his  hopeless  love,  more  enduring, 
he  called  it,  because  hopeless ;  and  said 
that  he  often  felt  he  must  tear  himself 
from  her — he  could  not  live  longer  so  near 
her,  yet  so  far  removed,  and  he  would 
not " 

He  had  a  great  way  of  leaving  his 
sentences  unfinished,  and  then  she  filled 
them  up. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  other  projects  in 
view,    and   fully   intended   leaving  her,    but 
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wished  her  to  think  he  did  so  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  happiness  for  his  principles. 

Just  before  they  parted,  "  Look !"  he 
said,  and  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  tiny 
miniature,  so  beautifuEy  like  I  "  It  looks 
sad,"  he  said,  "  but  I  love  it  the  better 
for  that."  And  he  kissed  it,  and  kissed 
the  slender  hair  chain  to  which  it  was 
attached.  "You  shall  have  the  bracelet 
to-morrow  night,  it  is  to  be  sent  home 
to-day,  but  I  shall  not  see  you  till 
then." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  tenderly 
and  respectfully. 

After  that,  to  read  Lord  Daventry's 
note !  This  was  the  tone  in  which  her 
husband  took  leave  of  her — not  one  word 
of  common  kindness — not  so  much  as 
"  good-bye."  When  she  felt,  too,  that  had 
she    seen    him    in    sorrow    for    his  father, 
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she  could  have  been  kind,  affectionate,  it 
was  her  nature,  poor  little  soul,  she  would 
have  gone  with  him. 

"  But  evidently  he  suspects  something, 
what?  Why  does  he  wish  to  have  that 
bracelet  ?     What  can  he  know  about  it  ?" 

If  he  did  suspect  her,  how  could  she 
face  him,  how  could  she  endure  the  solitude 
of  Bletching,  with  the  prospect  of  his  arrival 
and  interrogations — his  cold  indifference 
changed  to  cold  suspicion — his  anger — her 
disgrace !  Better  anticipate  that  at  once, 
and  take  shelter  with  Compton  Heneage. 
Oh!  the  contrast,  to  think  how  he  would 
welcome  her ! 

So  she  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Heneage, 
begging  him  to  come  to  her  immedi- 
ately. 

But,  two  hours  afterwards,  the  note  was 
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brought  back  by  her  servant,  saying,  he 
had  followed  Mr.  Heneage,  according  to 
orders  to  several  places,  but  he  was  not  at 
any  of  them. 

Then  her  resolution  was  taken. 

I  think  she  must  have  been  mad;  but 
she  had  been  sitting  brooding  over  her 
love  and  indignation.  Contrasting  the  in- 
different husband,  and  the  devoted  lover, 
until  her  reason  was  distracted  for  the 
time. 

"  Lord  Daventry  would  not  care  if  he 
heard  to-morrow  that  I  was  dead ;  Compton 
loves  me  better  than  his  life  ;  I  shall  make 
him  happy,  and  I  cannot  make  Lord  Daven- 
try unhappy ;  and  I  must  see  him  to  get 
the  bracelet." 

She  was  one  of  the  many,  who  tell 
untruths  to  themselves. 
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She  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  her  car- 
riage to  the  Clarendon  Hotel. 

Arrived  there,  she  dismissed  her  carriage 
and  servants,  saying,  that  Lady  Barbara 
Vane  would  set  her  down. 

She  knew  well  enough,  that  Lady  Barbara 
Vane  was  going  out  to  a  dinner-party,  and 
she  told  her  J  that  she  had  called  to  say,  she 
could  not  keep  an  engagement  with  her 
for  the  following  day ;  as  the  Duke's  illness 
would  prevent  her  appearing  in  public. 

"What  a  shock  for  you,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Barbara ;  "  but  the  Duke  is  very  old 
you  know,  and  we  must  expect  these  things ; 
you  must  not  spoil  those  pretty  eyes  with 
crying." 

Poor  Lady  Daventry  cried  the  more,  be- 
cause she  knew  it  was  not  for  the  poor  old 
Duke  she  wept. 
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"  I  Wish  I  could  stay  with  you,  but  this 
is  a  serious  dinner,  and  must  be  gone  through. 
Shall  I  set  you  down  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  you  are  late,  and  it  would  take 
you  out  of  the  way.  My  own  carriage  will 
come  back  for  me  directly." 

"  Good-night  then,  my  dear.  I  am  late 
I  fear.'' 

She  sat  a  little  while  after  Lady  Barbara 
had  gone,  then  stealing  down  stairs  and 
then  into  the  street — the  waiters  taking  her 
for  Lady  Barbara's  maid.  She  called  a  cab 
and  drove  to  Heneage's  lodgings  in  Bruton 
Street.  She  thought  no  one  had  seen 
her. 

"  Never  mind,  I  will  wait — when  will 
he  be  in  ?" 

"  He  mostly  comes  in  about  ten,  to  dress> 
Miss,  without  he's  been  out  to  dinner ;    but 
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sometimes  he  don't  come  till  morning.  Can 
I  take  a  message  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  must  see  Mr. 
Heneage." 

He  did  not  come  in  till  morning.  AU 
night  long  she  sat — trembling,  shivering, 
dreading  to  think  of  what  she  had  done, 
of  what  she  was  about  to  do,  often  starting 
up  to  return  home ;  then  remembering  how 
she  had  put  a  gulph  between  her  and  her 
home  for  ever. 

And  when  at  last,  he  came  she  was  going 
to  fling  herself  into  his  arms. 

*'  Good  God !  Lady  Daventry !  is  it 
possible.  Villiers  swore  to  me  just  now  he 
had  seen  you  get  out  of  a  cab  at  my  lodgings 
last  night,  and  I  told  him  he  must  have 
been  drunk!  Do  you  know  what  you  have 
done?" 

VOL.    II.  S 
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She  coiJd  not  speak — this  Compton ! 
this,  the  tender  lover. 

He  spoke  to  her  in  harsher  accents  than 
Lord  Daventry  had  ever  done. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

"Dearest  Kathie,  tell  me  how  it  is. 
What  makes  you  so  unhappy,  dear  child  ?" 

Magdalen  had  been  obliged  to  return 
from  India  on  account  of  her  health,  and 
was  now  living  in  London  for  the  benefit 
of  medical  advice,  having  Kathie  as  her 
companion — Lady  Livingstone  being  at 
Audley  Court. 

I     have    too     much     neglected     Kathie, 

s  2 
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whom  I    dearly  love.      Her   character   was 
a  very  interesting  one. 

But  w^hile  Magdalen  was  away,  she  kept 
her  troubles  to  herself;  and  they  did  not 
come  to  my  knowledge  until  afterwards. 

Poor  dear  Kathie !  She  had  her  own 
troubles,  but  it  was  one  of  the  misappre- 
hensions of  her  mother,  that  Katherine 
was  too  thoughtless  to  take  anything  to 
heart. 

During  the  winter  she  had  been  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources,  and  as  those 
resources  consisted  in  a  great  measure,  in 
the  society  of  the  neighbouring  youth  before 
mentioned;  their  attendance  became  more 
constant,  and  their  devotion  more  boundless 
than  ever. 

The    consequences    may    be    anticipated. 
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The  pitcher  that  goes  daily  to  the  well,  can 
scarcely  escape  eventual  fracture;  and  thus 
did  it  befal  with  Kathie's  heart. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  there  was  a 
scramble  for  the  pieces,  and  it  was  difficult — 
she  found  it  impossible — to  say  who  got  the 
largest  fragment. 

She  was  so  fond  of  all  her  faithful  knights . 
They  all  suited  her  so  well,  and  they  were 
all  so  desperately  devoted. 

Who  could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  make 
an  invidious  distinction  ?  Not  Kathie.  She 
went  upon  the  true  principle  of  good  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number ;  and  as  unalloyed 
bliss  to  one  involved  despair  to  several,  she 
listened  to  all — evaded  all — until  one 
unlucky  day,  when  driven  into  a  corner,  she 
rejected   the   one   her  heart  preferred,    and 
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accepted  him,  who  had  more  of  her  pity 
than  her  love. 

Let  her  now  speak  for  herself. 

"  Oh,  Maudlin !  why  did  you  go  and 
leave  me?  I  told  you  I  should  go  all  to 
the  bad.     Oh  !  I  have  been  such  a  fool !" 

"  Hush,  Kathie,  don't  speak  that  way ; 
but  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  you, 
darling.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with 
Captain  Clavering?" 

"  Oh  no !  not  him.  I  like  him  very 
much,  but  he  won't  break  his  heart  for 
anybody." 

"  Then  who  is  breaking  his  heart  ?" 

"  Oh — oh— several  people,  myself  for 
one." 

"  Several,  Kathie  ?"  said  Magdalen,  smiling, 
"  that  is  unfortunate.  I  suppose  poor  Fred 
Hamilton  is  one  ?" 
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Kathie  did  not  contradict  her. 

"  And  Ludovick  Fraser  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  And  Andrew  Campbell  ? 

"  No,  there's  the  worst  of  it.  I  shouldn't 
so  much  care  if  his  heart  had  been  broken 
a  little  bit ;  at  any  rate,  I  think  it  might 
have  been  mended  again  before  long ;  and  yet, 
oh,  Maudhn  !  what  do  you  think  I  have 
done?" 

"  Ah,  Kathie  !  have  you  been  saying 
no  for  yes,  and  yes  for  no  ?" 

"  What  shall  I  do.  Maudlin  f ' 

"  Let  me  hear  distinctly  what  you  have 
done." 

"  Well,  you  know.  Maudlin,  I  was  left  to 
my  own  devices  all  that  winter;  George 
and  Adela  might  as  well  have  been  at  New 
Guinea  for  all  the  good  I  got  from  them, 
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and  you  know  how  I  hate  my  own  society, 
and  so — " 

'*  And  so  Fred  Hamilton  used  to  ride 
over,  and  help  you  under  the  inflec- 
tion?" 

"Yes,  we  used  to  take  such  walks. 
Adela  can't  walk  the  length  of  herself,  you 
know." 

"  I  understand  exactly.     Well  ?" 

"  Well — oh !  Maudlin — one  day  he  asked 
me—" 

"  Asked  you  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  No ;  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  ever 
love  him." 

"  And  you  answered — " 

"No.     Oh,  oh,  Maudlin  !" 

"  Meaning  yes  ?" 

"  I  don't  know :  I  couldn't  have  said  yes 
then.     I  don't  think  I   can   love   anybody, 
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Maudlin,  when  they  show   that  they  are  in 

love  with  me." 

"Well,  but  is  it  too  late  to  rectify  the 

mistake  ?     Where  is  he  just  now  ?" 
"  Gone  to  travel  in  Spain,  I  believe." 
"  And  what  about  the  others  ?" 
"  Poor  Ludovick  !     I  like  him  very  much, 

too ;  but  he  is  young.     He'll  soon  get  over 

it." 

"  Did  he  make  a  declaration  also  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  Andrew  CampbeU?" 

"  Oh  !  that  is  the  worst  of  all." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  have   accepted 

him  ?" 

"  Something  very  like  it." 

"  But  you  are  not  in  love  with  him  .?" 

"  Not  particularly.     But  if  I  don't  marry 

him,  I  shall  have  behaved  very  ill." 

"  My   dear  child,  if  you   do  marry  him, 
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preferring  another  man — not  to  say  two — 
you  will  behave  far  worse." 

"  But  how  can  I  get  out  of  it,  Maud- 
lin ?" 

"  Tell  me  how  far  it  has  gone.  Does 
your  mother  know  of  it?" 

"  Mamma  know  of  it !  Good  heart,  no  ! 
Conceive  telling  mamma !" 

"  Deaj  Kathie,  I  do  not  think  you  should 
be  under  an  engagement  unknown  to  your 
mother.'* 

"  But  there  is  no  engagement,  only  I  let 
him  maunder  on  about  his  love ;  he  was  so 
desperate  at  going  to  Canada — and  then  I 
like  him  very  much,  too." 

"  Liking  is  not  loving,  Kathie." 

"  Oh,  oh,  don't  I  know  that.  Maudlin : 
but  I  have  got  myself  into  a  trap,  and  I 
can't  get  out." 

''You    must    get    out,     Kathie.       Will 
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you     promise    to     be    guided     by    me    in 

this  r 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me.  Oh,  if 
you  had  but  been  with  me  !" 

"  Do  you  correspond  with  Andrew  Camp- 
beU  ?" 

'*  He  writes  to  me  constantly." 

"  And  you  answer  his  letters  ?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Well,  that  is  corresponding,  I  suppose. 
What  sort  of  letters  does  he  write  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  always  take  the 
trouble  to  read  them  through.  They  seem 
to  be  always  the  same  thing  over  again ;  but 
they  are  not  so  long  as  they  used  to  be." 

"  And  what  is  your  style  ?" 

"Very  prosaic  indeed.  I  am  sure  they 
might  be  published  at  the  town  cross." 

"  And  do  you  think  he  is  really  very  much 
in  love  with  you — as  much  so  as  Frederick 
Hamilton  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know ;  he  says  he  is  very  despe- 
rate, and  he  wept  salt  tears.  I  do  believe  he 
loves  me ;  but  you  know  he  was  in  despair 
because  Margaret  Hepburn  refused  him  two 
years  ago.     I  am  sure  I  wish — " 

"  You  wish  you  had  done  the  same  ?" 

"Oh!  Maudlin." 

"And  how  did  Frederick  take  his  dis- 
missal ?" 

"  Poor  Fred  !  he  did  not  say  much,  and 
he  went  away  almost  immediately :  but  I  am 
sure  he  was  very  unhappy." 

"  Poor  Fred !" 

"  What  must  I  do,  Maudlin  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  must  write  and  tell 
Andrew  Campbell  that  you  have  misled 
him." 

"  Oh !  Maudlin,  I  can't  do  that." 

"  Indeed  you  must,  Kathie  ;  in  justica  to 
him  you  must." 

"  And  then  ?" 
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"  We  must  wait  and  see." 

"  But  T  know,  Maudlin,  as  soon  as  I  have 
written  to  dismiss  Andrew,  I  shall  wish  1 
hadn't.  I  sometimes  think  I  am  in  love 
with  him." 

"  Sometimes  think !      Foolish  child,  you 

are  as  much  in  love  with  old  D ,  who 

may  be  numbered  among  your  slaves." 

Gracious  reader,  old  D is  your  hum- 
ble servant,  the  friend  of  the  family !  Was 
it  kind  of  Magdalen,  when  she  suspected 
that  I  took  more  than  a  guardian's  interest 
in  that  charming  Kathie. 

But  pretty  young  women  heed  httle  the 
misfortunes  of  middle  aged  gentlemen's 
hearts. 


"  Now  let  me  have  another  chapter  of  the 
family  history,"  resumed  Magdalen.     "You 
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say  our  dear  mother  is  very  well  just 
now  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  she  is.  These  marryings 
and  givings  in  marriage,  were  rather  too 
much  for  her  last  year ;  but  she  is  beginning 
to  get  over  it  now." 

"  But  she  seemed  much  pleased  at  George's 
marriage,  from  what  she  wrote  to  us ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  appears  to  be  a  very  happy 
one." 

"  So  it  is.  I  think  they  suit  each  other 
admirably.  Were  you  not  a  little  bit 
astonished  to  hear  of  it  though,  Maud- 
lin r 

"  Perhaps  I  was,  rather ;  but  one  need 
not  have  been ;  propinquity  makes  many 
matches,  even  where  there  are  fewer  elements 
of  congeniality  than  in  this  case.  George 
appears  to  be  very  much  in  love." 

"  Desperate— he   thinks  no    woman   ever 
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was,  is,  or  shall  be,  comparable  to  her,  and 
that  he  always  thought  so." 

"  Nonsense  Kathie,  he  can't  forget — " 

"But  he  does,  I  assure  you.  Ask  him 
his  opinion  of  Grace  now,  he  will  tell  you 
she  is  a  pretty  girl,  but  too  tall,  and  her  eyes 
too  large,  and  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  colour  of  hair  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  old  masters,  for  there  are  quite  as  many 
dark-haired  Madonnas." 

"  Well  Kathie,  perhaps  there  are,  and  at 
any  rate  is  a  good  thing  when  a  wife  gives 
such  entire  satisfaction.  I  am  sure  dear  George 
appears  to  be  completely  happy,  and  what 
more  can  one  desire.  Are  they  to  be  at 
Invercarron  next  winter?" 

"  In  August  or  September,  perhaps  for  a 
week  or  two,  Adela  says,  but  they  can't  come 
in  winter ;  I  suspect  she  has  found  out  that 
Invercarron  can  be  dull." 
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"  Tell  me,  Maudlin,"  pursued  Katherine, 
after  a  pause — "  do  you  think  Adela  is 
quite  the  same  as  she  used  to  be  ?" 

"  You  know,  dear,  I  find  her  in  a  new 
position,  naturally  our  relations  are  al- 
tered." 

"  Well,  but  they  ought  to  be  altered  for  the 
better." 

"So  I  hope  they  are,  but  there  is  a 
certain  awkwardness  in  meeting  as  a  very 
near  connexion  one  you  knew — and  yet  not 
intimately — before. " 

"  I  don't  think  Adela  was  ever  a  favourite 
of  yours.  Maudlin." 

"  Perhaps  I  compared  her  with  Grace, 
and  you  know  few  girls  could  stand  that, 
as  George  once  said,  whatever  he  may 
think  now.  But  she  was  very  kind  and 
agreeable  when  she  came  to  see  me  yester- 
day." 
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"  Yes,  she  was  inclined  to  patronise  you,  I 
thought." 

"  I  don't  think  she  meant  to  patronise  me 
in  particular,  it's  the  sort  of  manner  that 
comes  to  some  women  when  they  find  them- 
selves married,  especially  if  they  have  had 
aspirations  after  that  state  for  some  time. 
By-the-bye,  she  said  she  was  going  to 
Lady  Daventry  when  she  left  me — do  you 
see  much  of  her  ?" 

"  Not  much  this  year,  but  Adela  is  with 
her  a  great  deal,  I  believe.  I  wonder  she  has 
not  come  to  see  you — she  used  to  talk  so 
much  about  you,  and  lament  your  departure 
to  India." 

"I  dare  say  she  will  come  and  see  me  soon.  I 
was  always  much  interested  in  Lady  Daventry. 
I  do  not  think  she  was  very  happy,  in  spite 
of  her  bright  looks." 

"  She  don't  look  happy  now,  but  Adela 

VOL.    II.  T 
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says  it  is  only  poor  dear  Emily's  restless 
craving  for  admiration.  If  it  were  that,  I 
think  it  might  be  satisfied,  for  few  people  are 
so  much  admired.  She  is  more  beautiful 
than  ever." 

"  I  suspect  it  is  a  craving  for  some- 
thing more  than  admiration  —  poor 
thing." 

"Yes;  I  do  suppose  she  can't  be  much 
in  love  with  such  a  dry  stick  as  Lord 
Daventry." 

*'  She  could  be  in  love  with  him,  if  he  were 
in  love  with  her ;  but  I  imagine  he  is  ab- 
sorbed in  politics." 

"Well,  other  people  have  better  taste. 
Handsome  Heneage  is  her  slave  this 
season." 

"  Pray,  how  do  you  pick  up  so  much 
fashionable  intelligence,  Kathie  ?" 

"  Oh  !   partly  from  Jack,  and  partly  from 
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Adela ;    and    then    I've    got    eyes    in    my 
head." 

"  And  was  it  to  John  or  Adela,  or  to 
those  pretty  eyes,  which  might  perhaps  be 
put  to  better  uses,  that  you  are  indebted  for 
this  piece  of  information  ?" 

"  Eyes  in  the  first  place ;  at  a  party  she 
gave  the  day  of  George's  wedding  last  year. 
Handsome  Heneage  was  evidently  smitten 
then,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  care  about 
him.  Adela  says  it  is  different  now;  but 
then  I  don't  quite  believe  all  he  says,  and 
Jack—" 

"  What  does  Jack  say  ?" 

"  He  says  what  you  do  ;  that  one  can't 
believe  half  of  what  one  hears  ;  but  I 
shouldn't  w^onder — " 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  at  what  ?" 

"  At  her  losing  her  heart  to  Handsome 
Heneage  ?" 

T  2 
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"  Is  he  so  very  handsome  ?" 

'*  Oh  !  beautiful.  I  think  him  hand- 
somer than  Edward  Armytage,  if  pos- 
,sible." 

"I  thought  Edward  Armytage  was  your 
beau  ideal,  Kathie  ?" 

"  Well,  so  he  is,  but  they  are  in  different 
styles,  as  unlike  as  they  are  in  character, 
I  should  think." 

"  Slave  of  beauty  still,  I  find." 

"  You  and  mamma  are  always  twitting 
me  with  being  the  slave  of  beauty ;  it's  my 
belief  you  are  both  of  you  just  as  much  in 
bondage  yourselves.  I  am  sure  you  fell 
in  love  with  Francis  for  his  good  looks,  and 
that  mamma  refused  poor  uncle  Robert, 
because  he  was  not  six  feet  two." 

"  Nonsense,  Kathie  !" 

"  Oh,  you  may  say  '  nonsense,  Kathie,' 
but    you  know   very  well  it  is  true.     Now 
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confess,  Maudlin,  you  think  Francis  the 
handsomest  man  in  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions." 

"  I  think  no  such  thing." 

"  Well  then,  the  most  distinguished,  the 
model  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  a  new 
edition  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  modern 
improvements.  You  need  not  deny  it,  for 
I  have  heard  you  say  as  much — many  a 
time." 

Magdalen  smiled.  (I  suspect  Kathie 
had  come  ver}^  near  the  truth.) 

"  And  as  to  mamma.  1  am  sure,  as  I 
said  before,  that  if  uncle  Robert  had  been 
six  feet  two,  our  relationship  would  have 
been  altered.  I  wonder  why  mamma  is 
so  sensitive  on  that  subject;  do  you 
think—" 

"  I  think  you  are  an  irreverent  monkey. 
Let    me   look    at  your    head :    yes,    here    is 
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the  depression  where  veneration  ought  to 
be." 

"But,  Maudlin,  do  you  know  the  history 
of  uncle  Robert?" 

"  I  know,  dear,  that  he  was  very  much 
attached  to  yoiir  mother  before  her  marriage, 
and  consequently  much  distressed  when 
he  found  she  was  to  be  his  sister." 

"  But  do  you  suppose  she  gave  him 
undue  encouragement  ?  Imagine  our  mother 
a  flirt ;  I  dare  say  she  was,  for  she  was 
very  pretty.'* 

"  Kathie !  Kathie !  indeed  you  ought 
not  to  allow  yourself  in  such  remarks  as 
those,  even  in  jest,  dear  child." 

"  Well,  Maudlin,  I  apologise  and  retract ; 
but  I  wish  you  would  teD  me  the  story,  for 
it  has  long  excited  my  curiosity." 

"  A  sufficient  reason  certainly  why  it 
should  be  told." 
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"  Do  tell  me,  Maudlin  ;  I  am  sure  you 
know  it." 

"  I  believe,  dear,  there  was  some  mis- 
apprehension— your  mother  thought  he  was 
aware  of  her  engagement,  and  he  being 
ignorant,  construed  her  sisterly  regard  into 
something  warmer;  and  he  w^as  a  man  of 
very  excitable  temperament,  and  took  his 
disappointment  terribly  to  heart.  It  must 
have  been  very  painful  to  your  mother — and 
— and — I  think  he  died  very  soon  after- 
wards. I  do  not  wonder  she  dislikes  naming 
it." 

"  Well,  ril  take  care  to  avoid  it  in 
future." 

"  Do,  my  dearest ;  remember  what  trials 
your  dear  mother  has  had.  It  ought  to 
be  our  study  to  make  her  as  happy  as  we 
can  now." 

"  What  a  mercy  to  think  we  shall  have 
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you  and  the  chicks  at  Tnvercarron  this 
winter — you  will  come,  won't  you  Maud- 
lin ?" 

"If  I  get  a  dispensation  from  the 
doctors  ;  but  they  talk  of  keeping  me  here 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  I  hope  to  go 
out  again  in  February." 

"  Oh,  Maudlin  !  don't  talk  of  that,  what 
is  the  use  of  your  going  out  again." 

"  My  dear  child,  think  of  poor  Francis  !" 

"  Francis  can  do  perfectly  well  without 
you,  he  has  got  his  regiment,  and  now 
Grace  is  in  India,  whom  he  loves  far 
better  than  you.  Adela  says  she  wonders 
at  your  coming  home  and  leaving  Francis 
exposed  to  the  fascinations  of  Mrs.  Army- 
iage.  She  would  much  rather  have  run 
any  other  risk  than  that." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,  I  confess," 
said   Magdalen,  laughing;    "but  fortunately 
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for  my  peace  of  mind  they  are  some 
hundred  miles  apart.  There  is  the  carriage 
come  to  the  door,  and  we  are  not  ready :  just 
ring  for  Price  to  bring  my  things,  will  you 
dear  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

**  O  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this 

day  is  done, 
The  voice  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the 

the  sun 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  with  those  just  souls  and  true. 
And  what  is  Hfe  that  we  should  mourn-— why  make 

we  such  ado. 
To  he  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  he  upon  your 

breast. 
Where   the  wicked  cease  from    troubling,   and  the 

weary  are  at  rest." 

TENNYSON. 

It  was  the  day  after  that  sad  night,  that 
Magdalen  and  Katherine  met  Mrs.  George 
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at  Harding's.  She  was  gay  and  agreeable  as 
usual,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  choosing  a 
dress  for  the  approaching  bal  costume. 

"  Oh,  dear  Magdalen  and  Katherine,  I 
am  so  enchanted  to  see  you.  Now,  you  will 
help  me  with  your  taste ;  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss.  Poor  Lady  Daventry  and  I  had  agreed 
to  go  as  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in 
the  Shakspere  Quadrilles,  and  now  of  course 
there  is  an  end  to  that,  and  I  must  choose 
something  else." 

"Why  poor  Lady  Daventry?  Why  is 
there  an  end  to  it?"  asked  Magdalen  and 
Katherine  in  a  breath;  "  is  she  ill?" 

'*  Oh,  haven't  you  heard  ?  why  she  went 
off  last  night  from  Lady 's  with  Hand- 
some Heneage.  Isn't  it  shocking?  You 
know  I  always  said  she  was  a  desperate  flirt, 
and  really  she  had  made  herself  very  re- 
markable of  late,  but  I  thought  she  would 
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have  stopped  short  of  this.  Just  when  the 
old  Duke  of  Grantham  is  dying,  too.  She 
would  have  been  Duchess  in  a  month." 

"  Kathie,  dear,  we  had  better  go  home," 
said  Magdalen.  She  saw  Katherine  growing 
red  and  pale  from  emotion,  and  she  felt  her 
own  heart  very  fiill. 

"  Poor  Lady  Daventry  !"  (she  had  very 
nearly  added  "  Poor  John.")  "  Are  you  quite 
certain  of  this  sad  news,  Adela  ?  may  it  not 
be  a  mere  report  ?" 

"  Oh,  quite  certain ;  for  I  sent  Felicie  to 
find  out,  before  coming  here  about  my 
dress.  By-the-by,  you  won't  mention  what 
I  told  you  about  my  intention  of  going  with 
Lady  Daventry.  One  would  not  like  to  have 
one's  name  coupled  with  hers,  now,  you 
know.  Katherine,  dear,  you  really  must  not 
take  it  to  heart  in  this  way." 

"  Oh,    Adela !"   exclaimed  Magdalen,  al- 
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most  driven  past  her  patience  by  Mrs. 
George's  inconceivable  heartlessness,  "  surely 
Kathie  must  take  it  to  heart — who  would 
not  ?  Poor  Lady  Daventry  !" 

She  hurried  out  of  the  shop  with  Kathe- 
rine,  and  drove  home,  where,  as  she  hoped 
and  expected,  she  found  John  Livingstone. 
He  called  her  into  the  dining-room  :  there 
was  no  need  to  ask  any  questions.  In  his 
pale  face,  she  read  the  confirmation  of  Mrs. 
George's  story.  She  went  up,  and  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  He  saw  the  pity  in 
her  eye,  and  hid  his  face  and  wept.  Poor 
John  !  Magdalen  had  known  his  love,  his 
struggles,  his  noble  conduct,  and  before  her 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  weep. 

"  The  villain  !  the  infernal  scoundrel !  " 
groaned  he,  "  to  bring  her  to  this ! — and 
desert  her.      Oh,  God  !    if  Lord    Daventry 
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does  not  shoot  him,  I  will,  as  sure  as  there 
is  a  sun  in  heaven." 

"  Hush !  dear  John,  you  are  talking  wildly. 
What  do  you  mean  by  deserting  her  ?" 

"  That  devil,  Heneage,  has  deserted  her. 
He  said  this  morning  to  Villiers  that  she  had 

come  to  him,  and  that  he  would  see  her 

before  he  would  marry  her.  Oh  !  Magdalen, 
it  drives  me  mad  to  think  of  her  sacrificing 
herself  to  that  scoundrel,  who  never  cared  for 
her  the  value  of  one  of  his  own  worthless 
hairs — and  I,  who  could  have  given  my  life 
for  her  !  Oh,  if  I  could  have  thought  it 
would  have  come  to  this  !" 

"  You  would  not  have  acted  differently 
than  you  have  done,  dear  John ;  you  could 
not  have  borne  to  bring  her  to  shame." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  I  could  not !  but  I  will  put 
a  bullet  into  that  vile  carcase,  come  what  may." 
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"  Dear  John,  consider,  you  would  only 
bring  her  name  into  greater  notoriety ;  for 
her  sake,  you  must  be  quiet.  Let  us  think, 
rather,  if  anything  can  be  done  for  her.  Has 
she  left  Mr.  Heneage  ?" 

"  No ;  at  least  she  was  there  last  night — 
oh  !  can  nothing  be  done  to  save  her  ?" 

"  Promise  me  solemnly  that  you  will  not 
seek  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Heneage,  and  I  will 
see  if  anything  can  possibly  be  done." 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  George  entered  in  a 
state  of  unusual  excitement  for  her. 

"  Only  conceive  what  I  found  when  I  went 
home  to  luncheon !  A  note  from  that 
wretched  Lady  Daventry,  asking  me  to  go 
to  her  ! — me  -  Read  it,  Magdalen.  She 
has  left  Handsome  Heneage,  it  seems, 
or  rather  he  has  left  her;  but  you  know 
she  has  committed  herself  irrecoverably, 
and  no    woman  of    character    could    think 
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of  acknowledging  her.  How  on  earth  am  I 
to  answer  it  ?  It  is  very  disagreeable,  is  it 
not?" 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  Mag- 
dalen's cheeks  as  she  read  the  sentences 
which  besought  Adela  to  take  pity  on  her 
unhappy  friend.  They  were  humble,  heart- 
broken words.  Her  own  maid,  she  said, 
had  forsaken  her,  and  she  was  alone  in  a 
strange  lodging. 

"  I  will  go  to  her,"  said  Magdalen. 
"  Please  ring  for  the  carriage,  John." 

"  God  bless  you,  Magdalen,"  murmured 
John. 

"  My  dear  Magdalen,"  said  Adela,  "  surely 
you  do  not  mean  it.  Consider  what  you  are 
doing." 

"  I  have  considered  it,"  said  Magdalen 
quietly,  as  she  tied  her  bonnet. 

"  How  very  odd  of  Magdalen,"  said  Mrs. 
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George ;  "  but  then  she  is  not  of  the  haute 
volee — it  cannot  signify  to  her  as  it  would 
to  me." 

And  Mrs.  George  drove  off  to  discuss  the 
news  of  the  day  with  the  Duchess  of  Shef- 
field. 

Alone  in  a  strange  lodging,  the  beautiful, 
brilliant  Lady  Daventry,  whose  smile  yester- 
day was  courted  by  the  great  and  gay — to- 
day forsaken  by  her  own  maid.  The  woman 
would  not  come  when  sent  for. 

"  If  my  Lady  has  no  value  for  her  cha- 
racter, I  know  what  is  due  to  mine,"  said 
Mrs.  Evans,  with  dignity ;  "  wages  is  nothing 
to  me,  in  comparison  with  my  character." 

And  in  pursuance  of  her  virtuous  resolu- 
tion, Mrs.  Evans  packed  up  her  clothes — 
and  some  of  her  lady's — and  retired  into 
private  life. 

Alone,    therefore,    Magdalen    found    this 

VOL.  II.  U 
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poor    victim    of   her    own    vanity,    and   her 
tempter's  heartlessness. 

It  was  quite  true  he  had  refused  her  his 
protection — his  protection  !  and  after  a  scene 
of  agonising  supplication  on  her  part,  and 
bitter  taunting  reproach  on  his,  he  had  left 
her. 

"  I  tell  you,  it  is  impossible,  Lady  Daven- 
try,  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  marry  you — 
it  is  unreasonable,  childish  of  you  to  expect  it. 
When  did  I  ever  speak  of  marriage  ?" 

It  was  quite  true — he  never  had.  He 
had  spoken  of  love — he  had  profaned  that 
holy  word — ^but  marriage,  and  marriage  with 
a  divorced  woman,  certainly  he  never  had 
contemplated. 

"  Oh,  Compton,  have  pity,  have  pity— how 
could  I  doubt  your  love?  Do  not  forsake 
me  now." 

"  Forsake  you !  Lady  Daventry,  you  must 
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first  prove  that  I  persuaded  you  to  this  in- 
sane step.  I  do  not  forsake  you,  by  refusing 
to  let  you  commit  yourself  farther.  Even 
now,  if  you  would  go  out  to  Bletching,  the 
thing  might  be  hushed  up." 

"  Compton — you  cannot  mean  this,  after 
what  you  said  this  morning." 

"  I  can — I  do — I  see  no  other  way  of  ex- 
tricating myself  and  you  from  the  position 
into  which  your  cursed  folly  has  brought  us 
both.  If  you  will  go  now,  I  will  undertake 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  reports  which  are  rife 
this  morning.  I  can  prove  an  alibi — it  is 
no  such  very  unheard-of  thing" — (the  sneer 
with  which  he  said  this.)  "  And  if  you  will 
not  consent  to  this,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  affair.  A  carriage  and  servants  in 
your  own  livery  shall  be  at  the  '  Clarendon' 
in  half  an  hour,  and  I  will  manage  to  get  you 

u   2 
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there  unobserved,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me 
— speak !  cannot  you  ?" 

She  could  not,  for  she  had  fainted — and  he, 
enraged  and  disappointed  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently for  the  landlady,  and  flung  out  of  the 
room. 

It  was  thus  Magdalen  found  her ;  and 
when  she  awoke  from  that  death-Kke  faint, 
those  kind  pitying  eyes  were  bending  over 
her.  She  looked  dreamily  round,  then  won- 
deringly,  then  wildly — the  truth  was  flashing 
upon  her,  but  still  it  seemed  like  a  horrible 
dream. 

"  Oh  !  where,  where  ?  what  is  it  ?  what  is 
this  place  ?  Mrs.  Livingstone,  why  have  you 
brought  me  here  ?" 

Magdalen  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  stay  here,  dear 
Lady  Daventry.     Are  you  better  now  ?     Do 
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you  think  you  could  come  with  me  ?     Drink 
this." 

But  now  it  was  no  dream  to  the  poor  fallen 
one :  she  hid  her  burning  face,  and  went  into 
violent  hysterics. 

Magdalen  was  at  a  loss — she  dreaded  the 
return  of  Mr.  Heneage  ;  an  encounter  with 
whom  she  w^as  hardly  prepared  for. 

"  Did  Mr. ;  did  the  gentleman  say 

whether  he  was  coming  back  ?"  asked  she  of 
the  landlady. 

"  In  half  an  hour  the  gentleman  said  the 
carriage  would  be  here,  and  desired  me  to 
request  the  young  lady  would  be  ready." 

"  Very  well ;  stay  by  her  a  moment  while  I 
speak  to  my  servant." 

"  Armstrong,  let  no  one  enter  this  house 
while  I  am  here — no  one,  you  understand." 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

Armstrong  was  an  old  soldier,  and  obeyed 
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his  mistress  as  he  would  his  commanding 
officer. 

"  And  find  some  one  to  take  this  note  to 
Captain  Livingstone  immediately." 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

She  wrote — 

"  Dearest  John, 
"  You  must  take  Kathie  to  George's,  or  to 
Lady  Carysford's  without  delay;    her   room 
will  be  required. 

"M.  E.  L." 

Then  she  returned  to  Lady  Daventry.  The 
fit  was  subsiding,  but  it  was  nearly  half  an 
hour  before  it  was  possible  to  think  of  moving 
her.  Just  as  Magdalen  had  thrown  a  shawl 
around  her,  and  fastened  a  thick  veil  over  her 
bonnet,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  she  heard  the  faithful  Arm- 
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strong  in  altercation  with  some  one,  whom 
she  felt  must  be  Mr.  Heneage. 

"  Fellow !  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  do  you 
know  these  are  my  lodgings  ?" 

"  No,  Sir ;  but  I  have  orders  to  let  no  one 
go  upstairs." 

"  Who  are  you,  Sir,  in  the  deviFs  name  ? 
Stand  aside  this  instant." 

"  Let  us  pass,  if  you  please,"  said  a  clear 
commanding  voice  on  the  stairs.  "  Arm- 
strong, open  the  door." 

Mr.  Heneage  involuntarily  raised  his  hat, 
and  he  stood  aside,  almost  stupified,  as  he 
recognised  Mrs.  Livingstone.  She  did  not 
look  at  him,  but  she  shuddered  as  she  passed 
him,  dragging,  rather  than  leading,  the  half- 
fainting  Lady  Daventry  to  her  carriage — 
''  Home !" 

And  that  night  the  disgraced  Lady  Daven- 
try slept  under  Magdalen's  roof — that  night, 
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and  for  many  nights — and  Magdalen  watched 
beside  her,  until  the  fever  left  her,  and  her 
life  was  spared,  for  awhile.  Her  life — but 
not  her  reputation. 

The  affair  might  have  been  hushed  up — 
as  worse  have  been  —  but,  thanks  to  the 
Duchess  of  Sheffield,  Mrs.  George  Living- 
stone and  others,  it  was  not  suffered  to  slum- 
ber; and  although  those  who  knew  the 
ti-uth,  as  we  do,  dear  and  charitable  readers, 
knew  that  she  had  gone  to  Mr.  Heneage's 
lodgings  partly  to  obtain  from  him  the  trinket 
whose  loss  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  Lord 
Daventry,  and  knew  also  that  Heneage  had 
not  gone  there  until  the  morning,  when,  after 
telling  her  she  had  fatally  compromised  her- 
self, the  scene  had  ensued  which  has  been 
related  ; — although  some,  we  say,  knew  this, 
few  were  found  hardy  enough  to  maintain  it 
against    the    more    generally    received,    and 
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greatly  preferred  version,  viz.,  that  she  had 

left  Lady  's  ball  with  Mr.  Heneage,  and 

remained  some  days  with  him,  when  her 
ungovernable  temper  had  led  to  a  rup- 
ture. 

Lord  Daventry's  wounded  honour  was 
healed  by  a  shot  at  Mr.  Heneage,  which  took 
effect  on  his  thigh,  and  endangered  his  life, 
but  he  recovered. 

That  Lord  Daventry  did  not  sue  for  a 
divorce  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  and 
scandal ;  for  forgiveness  in  these  cases  is  a  sin 
not  to  be  forgiven.  Why  he  did  not  do  so,  is 
not  easy  to  say.  Perhaps  he  believed  her 
solemn  declaration,  conveyed  to  him  through 
Magdalen,  when  she  thought  herself  dying, 
that  she  had  not  done  him  that  wrong  the 
world  laid  to  her  charge,  though  she  acknow- 
ledged that  in  heart  she  had  been  unfaithful 
to  him,  and  deserved  her  punishment.  Per- 
haps— for   he   was    not    altogether    without 
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feeling — he  might  be  conscious  that  he  also 
had  failed  in  his  duty.  Had  he  been  a 
faithful  husband  ?  Had  he  not  slighted  and 
neglected  her,  and  left  her,  young,  vain,  and 
fair,  to  seek  her  pleasure  unshared  by  him, 
and  suffer  her  griefs  unsoothed  ?  And  now 
she  was  dying!  # 

Perhaps — for  he  was  a  proud  man — he  was 
unwilling  to  have  his  wrongs,  real  or  sup- 
posed, blazoned  in  the  public  prints,  for  the 
pity  or  pleasure  of  the  million.  What- 
ever the  reason  might  be,  he  did  not 
divorce  her.  Within  a  month,  as  Mrs. 
George  had  prophesied,  he  became  Duke  of 
Grantham,  but  she  who  would  have  been  the 
fairest  duchess  in  the  land  never  bore  the 
title,  and  its  honours  are  now  worn  by 
another,  whose  features  are  plain,  and  her 
conduct  of  the  strictest  propriety.  A  few 
words  more  before  we  bid  farewell  to  gentle, 
affectionate,  erring  Lady  Daventry.      When 
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her  reason  returned,  a  terrible  struggle 
ensued  in  her  mind,  more  painful  to  Mag- 
dalen to  witness,  and  more  difficult  to  treat, 
than  the  delirium  or  the  stupor  of  fever. 

Weary  of  life,  afraid  of  death,  it  seemed 
as  though  she  dared  not  either  live  or  die. 
Magdalen  knew  there  was  but  one  remedy, 
the  application  of  it  was  the  difficulty.  She 
led  her  to  speak  of  her  sinfulness,  and  then 
she  spoke  to  her  of  the  Saviour. 

"But  I  have  gone  too  far — there  can  be 
no  forgiveness  for  such  as  I,"  murmured  the 
poor  penitent. 

"Did  He  say  to  any  one  who  came 
confessing  their  sins  to  Him  that  they  had 
gone  too  far — that  He  had  no  forgiveness  for 
them  ?  Dear  Emily,  why  do  you  limit  His 
tender  mercy  ?" 

"  But  if  I  could  believe  it — oh  !  if  I  could 
believe  it." 
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"  There  was  one  who  said,  '  Help  thou 
mine  WTibelief/  and  his  prayer  was  granted." 

In  time,  hope  began  to  dawn,  but  very 
dimly,  and  often  overclouded.  One  day  she 
said : 

"Magdalen,  did  you  believe  me  guilty 
when  you  came  to  me  that  dreadful  day — I 
mean,  did  you  think — " 

"  I  knew  you  were  in  danger  of 
guilt." 

"  But  did  you  think  I  was  innocent  of 
that,  when  you  came  ?  Answer  me  tinily- — 
quite  truly." 

"  No  ;  I  feared " 

"  And  yet  you  came,  kind,  compassionate 
Magdalen.  Oh  !  if  you  had  always  been  my 
friend  instead  of — I  sometimes  think  I 
should  like  to  confess  everything  to  you — 
there  is  a  comfort  in  telling  all  one's  sinful 
thoughts  and  feelings.     I  often  wish — " 
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"  Cannot  you  confess  them  to  Him  who  is 
ever  ready  to  hear  and  pardon  ?" 

"  I  do  try." 

She  often  recurred  to   this   subject,  until 
at  last  it  struck  Magdalen,  who  knew  that 
she  had  been  one    of  those    who  united  a 
great  deal  of  religious  sentiment  with  worldly 
excitement,  and  that  she  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a   very    high    Church  congregation ; 
it  struck  Magdalen,  now   that  she  was  able 
to  converse,  that  she  might  like  to  see  the 
clergyman    whose    ministry    she    had    been 
accustomed    to    attend.       But   it   was    not 
without  hesitation  she  approached  the  subject. 
Though  Magdalen  was,  as   I   hope   I  have 
proved  to  you,   candid  reader,  no  bigot,  she 
held   very    decided    religious    opinions,    and 
while    she    acknowledged    and    admired   the 
ardour,  the  humility,  the  devotion  of  many 
who  adorned  the  Oxford  School,  she  believed 
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them  to  be  teachers  of  error  in  many 
respects,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  who  saw 
not  whither  their  path  was  inevitably  tending. 
And  she  dreaded  lest  the  soul,  whose 
struggles  towards  the  light  she  watched  so 
anxiously,  over  whom  she  yearned  with  a 
mother's  love,  should  be  entangled  in  forms 
or  led  to  place  its  trust  elsewhere  than  on 
Him  who  is  sufficient,  and  alone  sufficient — 
a//-sufficient  to  save. 

But  again  she  thought  the  mind  of  her 
friend  might  be  calmed  by  converse  with 
one  to  whom  she  had  been  wont  to  listen. 
She  knew  also  that  Mr.  Percy  was  a  good 
and  holy-minded  man,  and  remembering  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  she  determined 
to  propose  a  visit  from  him.  She  felt  that 
she  had  humbly  endeavoured  to  set  the  truth 
simply  and  clearly  before  her  friend,  and  she 
knew  she  might  safely  leave   it  to  Him  to 
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overrule  for   good    all   she    did,   trusting  in 
Him. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  Mr.  Percy  ?"  she 
asked,   one   day,   when    Lady   Daventry  had 
again  been  speaking  of  confession. 
"  Oh  !  so  much,  if  he  would  come." 
"I   am  sure  he  will  come.     I  will  write 
and  ask  him  immediately." 

"  Dear,  kind  friend ;  and  you  do  not  think 
me  wrong  to  wish  it  ? 

"  Wrong,  dear  Emily,  how^  can  you 
imagine  I  should  think  it  wrong  ?  It  is  most 
natural." 

"  But,  will  you  not  think  me  wrong  in 
wishing  to  confess  to  Mr.  Percy  ?  I  know 
you  have  different  views  on  those  subjects 
from  what  I — I  mean,  from  what  I  used  to 
feel,  and  can't  help  feeling  still." 

"  I  cannot  think  it  wrong  for  you  to  feel 
thus.      I  think  it  may  be  dangerous  to  trust 
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to  it,  as,  I  believe,  some  do ;  but  I  know 
that  you  have  already  confessed  your  sins 
and  your  sinfulness  to  God  ;  and  if  it  be  a 
comfort  to  you  to  repeat  that  confession  to 
His  minister,  and  receive  the  assurance  of 
pardon  from  his  lips,  I  shall  be  thankful 
that  you  have  this  comfort ;  only,  I  beseech 
you,  do  not  doubt  of  the  forgiveness  being 
equally  yours,  whether  it  comes  to  you 
through  the  lips  of  God's  minister,  or  by 
the  pages  of  His  Holy  Scriptures." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  indeed — at  least,  I 
know  there  is  forgiveness,  though  I  cannot 
always  lay  hold  of  it.  Oh !  Magdalen, 
everything  seems  so  dark  sometimes,  and 
I  sinned  wilfully,  I  knew  I  was  sinning,  and 
breaking  God's  law." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  dear  Emily,  you  think 
more  of  that  sin,  which  has  made  you,  as 
it  were,    an   outcast  from  this    world,   than 
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of  the  state  of  heart  from  which  all  sins  arise, 
and  which,  had  it  continued,  would  have 
made  you  an  outcast  from  Heaven.      Is  it 

not  so  rr 

"  Oh  ;  but  Magdalen,"  said  the  poor 
penitent,  "  surely  it  was  a  very  heinous  sin." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  dear  Emily.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  or  think  I  would  make 
light  of  that  sin,  against  which  a  woman 
has  so  many  defences,  to  commit  which  she 
must  break  down  so  many  barrierss.  All  I 
mean  is,  that  you  might  have  lived  and  died 
at  peace  with  and  honoured  by  the  world 
yet  with  a  heart  alienated  from  God.  Tell 
me,  w^ould  you  exchange  your  present  state 
for  what  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  or  even 
longer  ago  than  that,  when  you  were  a  gay, 
thoughtless,  what  the  world  calls  innocent 
girl  ?  by  which  state  would  you  most  willingly 
bide  r 
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''  Oh !  no,"  said  the  sufferer,  fervently, 
"  I  would  not — I  would  not,  indeed;  but, 
oh  !  that  I  had  been  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  Saviour  then." 

"  God's  ways  are  not  as  ours.  He  has 
seen  fit  to  magnify  his  mercy  in  you,  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil — to  Him  be  all  the 
glory." 

"If  it  would  please  God  to  spare  my  life, 
that  I  might  spend  it  in  His  service ;  if  I 
might  but  get  a  httle  better,  and  be  able  to 
go  to  church ;  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  Percy  will 
not  refuse  to  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament 
to  me.  I  have  often  felt  such  a  longing 
for  that,  but  I  shall  never  kneel  at  the  altar 
again." 

"  I  can  believe  that  you  would  feel  it  a 
very  blessed  privilege  to  do  so  once  more,  in 
remembrance  of  Him,  what  our  Lord  has 
enjoined    on    all   his    disciples.       But,    oh ! 
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dear  Emily,  remember  still  that  in  Him,  not 
in  His  ordinances,  must  be  all  your  trust ; 
beware  of  putting  them  in  His  place.  Not 
in  your  own  repentance,  not  in  any  poor 
service  you  coidd  render,  but  in  Christ  alone 
is  salvation  to  be  found ;  and  He  knows  best 
how  you  can  best  serve  Him.  And  now  I 
wiU  go  and  write  to  Mr.  Percy." 

Mr.  Percy  came,  and  his  kind,  gentle 
ministrations  did  soothe  her.  Her  mind 
appeared  to  be  relieved  of  a  heavy  burthen, 
and  Magdalen  naturally  attributed  it  to  the 
effect  of  the  confession. 

But  one  evening  she  said : 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  has  given 
me  such  peace  lately?  It  is  not  anything 
Mr.  Percy  said,  though  he  was  so  good  and 
kind ;  it  is  not  even  having  received  the 
Communion,  though  I  feel  very  thankful 
that  was  permitted.     It   is  that  verse   you 

X  2 
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have  so  often — so  often  repeated  to  me , 
but  I  never  could  believe  it  till  that  night 
you  said  so  much  to  me,  before  you  wrote  to 
Mr.  Percy.  I  awoke  in  the  night  with  the 
sound  of  it  in  my  ears." 

The  verse  was  St.  John,  vi.,  37. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  she  said  : 

"There  is  something  I  should  like  so 
much  to  say  to  you  before  I  die." 

She  paused. 

"  What  is  that,  dear  Emily  ?  anything  I 
can  do  for  you  ?"     • 

The  hectic  deepened  on  her  sunken 
cheek. 

"  Yes — no — at  least  you  must  not  do  it 
unless  you  think  it  quite  right." 

She  paused  again,  and  then  resumed  in  a 
tremulous  tone : 

*'  There  was  one  who  loved  me  well ;  he 
never  flattered  my  vanity ;   he  never  tempted 
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me  to  sin.  I  was  vexed  and  angry,  be- 
cause he  avoided  me  ;  but  I  honoured  him  ; 
I  loved  him.  I  pray  God  to  bless  him 
now.  Will  you  tell  him  this  if  you  think 
it  right  ?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Magdalen,  deeply  moved. 
"  And  will  you  tell  Lord  Daventry  that  I  beg 
his  forgiveness,  and  thank  him  for  his 
forbearance — and  I  pray  that  he  may  be 
happy  and  forget  me ;"  and  added  she  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible,  "if  any  one  should 
ever  desire  my  forgiveness,  I  forgive  even 
as  my  Father  in  Heaven  has  forgiven 
me." 

A  change  not  to  be  mistaken  was  passing 
over  the  beautiful  face.  Magdalen  bent 
over  her. 

"  Farewell,  sweet  kind  friend,  do  not 
weep,  I  am  glad  to  die  now." 

Magdalen  wept — but  her  tears  were  tears 
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of  thankfulness ;  she  would  not  have   called 
the  pardoned  spirit  back. 


''  Magdalen,  you  pronaised." 

"  Yes,  dear  John,  but  I  think  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  encountering." 

"  I  must  look  upon  her  face  once  more,  1 
must,  Magdalen !" 

"  Come  with  me  then." 

And  Magdalen  led  the  way  to  the  chamber 
of  death. 

It  was  a  still  cold  day,  and  the  snow  lay 
thick  on  the  ground. 

Still  and  cold  too,  was  the  fair  form  that 
lay  shrouded  in  the  white  garments  of  the 
grave ;  and  as  hard  would  it  have  been  to 
discern  a  summer  garden  under  winter's 
snow,  as  to  trace  in  those  pale,  wasted,  yet 
serene    features  the    likeness    of  the  bright, 
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gay,  beautiful  Lady  Daventry  ;  yet  beautiful 
she  was  stiU,  but  it  was  a  strange  and  awful 
beauty. 

John  Livingstone  started  when  he  beheld 
her,  then  falling  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed  ; 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  his 
hidden  grief  found  utterance. 

Magdalen  left  him  alone  with  the  dead, 
for  these  are  moments  when  no  mortal  eye 
should  gaze  on  mortal  agony. 

After  a  while  he  rose,  and  for  the  first 
and  last  time  pressed  his  lips  on  the  fore- 
head fair  as  alabaster,  and  how  as  cold. 
When  he  rejoined  Magdalen,  he  was  calm, 
though  his  face  showed  traces  of  tears.  He 
took  his  sister's  hand. 

"  God  bless  you  Magdalen,  if  she  had 
been  my  wife,  and  you  had  nursed  her 
through  sickness  and  brought  her  back  to 
life,  I   could    not  have    thanked    you    as    I 
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do  for  taking  away  the  bitterness  of  her 
death." 

"  Do  not  say  I  took  it  away — one  alone 
can  do  that.  Dear  John,  if  this  sorrow 
should  lead  you  to  seek  peace  and  consolation 
where  she  found  it,  it  will  indeed  be  twice 
blessed." 

John  sighed,  but  did  not  reply. 

Presently  he  said : 

"  Will  you  not  go  down  to  Audley  for  a 
week  or  two,  Magdalen  ?  I  think  you  must 
need  a  change." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  by  and  bye  ;  but  for  the 
present  I  am  under  Dr. 's  orders." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  neglecting 
your  own  health  of  late." 

"  No  ;  but  one  cannot  pass  through 
scenes  like  these  unmoved.  I  shall  be 
better  soon.  When  do  you  go  down  to 
Invercarron  ?" 
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"  Not  as  long  as  you  remain  in  town." 

"  I  \\dsh  you  would  not  stay  on  ray 
account,  dear  John ;  you  are  much  needed 
at  home.  It  is  so  bad  for  Kathie  to  be 
without  a  companion." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  do  her  much 
good,  just  now,  Magdalen.  I  think  George 
and  Adela  might  have  arranged  to  be  there 
part  of  the  winter." 

"  I  thought  they  were  to  go  down  for 
Christmas.     What  prevented  them  ?" 

"  George  could  not  get  away  from  his 
office  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time,  x\dela 
said ;  but  they  went  down  to  Witheringham 
for  Christmas,  and  are  there  still." 


"  At  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  ?" 

"  Yes ;    there   will    be    no   one    but    our- 
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selves.     She  begged  I   would  not    ask    any 


Few,  but  faithful,  were  the  mourners  who 
heard  the  burial  service  read  over  the  grave 
of  Lady  Daventry. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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